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A MIDDLE AGED LADY OF EXCELLENT 

character wishes a position as housekeeper for a 
doctor; widower with family; or in any family where 
children need a mother’s care. Highest reference. 
Address MRS. ROBERTS, 1729 Wingohocking St., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 





ANTED.—MIDDLE AGED MAN WANTS 


position as assistant bookkeeper or clerk, in office. | 


Good reference. Ten years in last position. Address 
1527 No. s4th St., Phila. 


WANTED.—A PLACE IN THECOUNTRY FOR | 


| Bicycle Tour of 


, care of M.! 


an intelligent colored boy thirteen yearsold. Has 

had good training. Address CONWA 
Balderston, 902 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
YANTED.—A FRIEND WISHES A SITUA- 
tion, as teacher in a Primary School for next 


year. Experience. Good references. Address A., this 
Office. 


ANTED._BY STENOGRAPHER AND 
ty pe-writer, work for afternoons. Experience and 
reference. Address No. 130, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND WANTS A SITUA- 

tion as clerk,or manager ina Flour and Feed 

Establishment in town or country. Good references. 
Address, J. JONES McFADGEN, West Grove, Pa. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN TO CARE FOR A 

four months’ old baby and assist the mother, A 

comfortable home in family of Friends for reliable and 
capable person. Address No, 128, this Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
> a Sd Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
t2s day. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS,.1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





To make a capital Tea 
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Use Ingram’s Blended 
5 pounds for $2.00. 


31 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Cameras! Cameras!  Camaras! 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


THOS. H. MeCOLLIN CO., 


DEVELOPING, 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a. 
PRINTING a Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, 





PARIS EXPOSITION. 





A wheeling trip for eleven young men and boys, sail- 
ing third week in June. 


For particulars address EDWARD C. WILSON, 
3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 


Se Ser er eeerey 

. Paper Hanging 

Frescoing and « 
Decorating { 


Rass asananannannnnnaedd 
724 Buttonwood St., Philad’a.- 
Established 1874. Phone 1-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


S. W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. 


Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 





» 
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Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, PHirapecrenta, Pa. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If yz watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 





PARIS EXPOSITION AND EUROPEAN TOURS. 


During the season a number of small, select parties will visit, under our direction, 
England, France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, etc. Special Ex- 


position Tours from $215 up. 
included. 


Steamship Tickets by al! the Principal 


Every necessary expense and reasonable luxury 
Send for handsomely illustrated booklet. 


Lines. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. (Edw. C. Dixon, Pres.) 532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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College 
ommerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, 
saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) >, + shal, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 4 7#"<ifa¢s. 
Circulars on application. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to g a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AND Day Purits oF Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principai, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y | 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 


Offices ot the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
ot entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36-68. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





feet perfectly dry. 
shoes. 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


circulation of air. 


waterproof we mean. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frisenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Richmond Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be | 








durable. 
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You don’t have to put it on every time you go out. 


Leatherine does not prevent free circulation of the air. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penni. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





OFFICES: 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
£125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charlee W Richards, 1220 Angle St.. Tioga 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
Second house from Beach. 
Open the entire year. 


Booxiet MatLep. 


Michigan Avenue. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgzan Env or Tennesseg Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Ce. electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
eee 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Drucoists. 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


City, West PxHitapgLpeHia, AND DeLtaware Co 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 
526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


Phone No 9. 


In wet weather and at all times you should keep your 
This can’t be done satisfactorily with over- 
They hurt the feet—overheat and draw them—and 
are thoroughly unhealthful because the rubber shuts out all 
The new preparation, Leatherine, has the 
peculiar property of rendering leather waterproof—absolutely 


It is a perfect substitute for overshoes. 


It 


remains and keeps the shoes impervious to moisture for weeks. 


Be- 


sides, it makes shoes soft and comfortable and twice as 
Get it to-day—before another rain. 


had, by addressing | 
HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. | 


Ask your grocer or shoe-dealer for Leatherine, or if they do not keep it 
send 25 cents for a package to THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER 
MANUFACTURING CO., 212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 








Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR Igoo. 


XI. 
Let us not depend upon the labors of our ancestors, 
like the Jews, who said, ‘We have Abraham for our 


father,” for such a reliance will lead us into dead 
formality, and then our portion will be given to others 
more worthy than we. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From his Letter to Friends in Ohio, 1844. 





PRAYER TO DUTY. 
My sight is short, my judgment weak : 
What should I do or write or speak ? 


Perhaps I give where need is none, 
* And leave some hungry soul alone. 


O Duty ! let thine eye be true 

In gauging what I ought to do ; 

And let thy voice be strong and clear, 
So that I cannot fail to hear. 


Lest, casting kindnesses, may be 

On those that need nor them nor me, 

At last I find, just at my door, 

Cold, outstretched hands that want no more. 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 
At Fair Hill School’ Benjamin remained nearly two 
years. It wasa time of trial to him, and yet of pecu- 
liar interest and importance. Late in the winter of 
1819-20, Anna Thomas, wife of the Principal, Samuel 
Thomas, and the head of the girls’ department, had a 
stroke of paralysis, and after lingering for several 
weeks died, on the 19th of Fifth month, (1820). It 
was a heavy stroke to Samuel Thomas, who “ never 
seemed the same man afterward.” In the autumn of 
the same year, after an illness of a few weeks, he too 
died. Benjamin Hallowell, who left him ill, but as it 
was supposed, improving, in the middle of Ninth 
month, was shocked, on his return, a fortnight later, 
from a visit to his relatives at Cheltenham, to meet a 
carriage coming from Fair Hill whose inmates told 


Fair Hill School is situated near Sandy Spring, in Montgomery 
county, Md., about two and a half miles from the Friends’ meeting- 
house. It was a boarding-school, opened in 1819, under the care of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. In later years the yearly meeting discon- 
tinued the school, and the property was sold to Mary W. Kirk, (sister- 
in-law of Benjamin Hallowell), who kept a private school there for 
many years. 
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him they were just returning from Samuel Thomas’s 
funeral ! * 

Of Samuel Thomas Benjamin relates some inter- 
esting anecdotes. He was a minister, and sat at the 
head of Sandy Spring Meeting. His character “‘ was 
an original one; I have never since met with one like 
it—open, deep, philosophical, social, and profoundly 
religious,’ Benjamin says, and adds : 

‘“‘ He would frequently come into the upper parlor 
when I was there alone, and enter into conversation. 
One day he said, ‘ Benjamin, 1 was a Methodist 
preacher once,’ (he talked very fast), ‘and on one oc- 
casion I rose and preached, and the words flowed to 
my astonishment, and I preached with such power 
that I felt sure that I had preached some persons to 
heaven. After I sat down, 1 thought I could see 
where I could mend it, and I stood up and preached 
and preached and preached, till I felt sure I had 
preached them back again. Why,’ said he (putting 
the ends of his thumbs and forefingers together, form- 
ing a ring on each hand), ‘the two sermons would 
not fit together any more than two rings or links’ 
(rubbing the rings he had formed together). ‘ Oh,’ 
said he, ‘it is a great thing to learn to let “‘ well done”’ 
alone ; by attempting to mend it you spoil it.’ 

“ On another occasion, he sat down and said, ‘ Ben- 
jamin, I once owned slaves. I thought I could not 
get along without them. After a time it was im- 
pressed upon my mind that I ought to set one man 
free. He had served me faithfully. I put it away,— 
he was the very one I could not spare. It would 
come up again—kept me awake—I could find no 
peace—the wakefulness night after night increased. 
One morning I got up before day, having slept none, 
rode down to Annapolis, brought home the man’s 
‘freedom papers,’ told him he had served me long 
and faithfully, and giving him his papers, informed 
him that he was now free. Benjamin,’ (stroking his 
hands over the region of his heart), ‘I did feel so com- 
fortable, and I slept that night.’ 

‘A few months after my mind became troubled 
in the same way about another slave, a woman, and I 
had to pass over the same ground again, and found 
no relief till I went to Annapolis and brought home 
and delivered to her her ‘ freedom papers ;’ then I did 
feel relieved, and thought the work was all accom- 
plished, but in this I was mistaken. It kept on inthe 
same way, one at a time, until I had liberated six or 
eight, all but one boy about sixteen. He, I thought, 
certainly would be left to me, and I was confirmed in 
this opinion by my feeling no uneasiness for a longer 
period than on either of the other occasfons. At 
length symptoms began to appear. I resisted them ; 








2 There are notices of Samuel and Anna Thomas, in “ Friends’ 
Miscellany,’’ Vol. VI. 
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thought I could not spare him ; he slept near my 
room, saddled my horse, waited on the table. I 
could not spare him. With such reasonings I could 
keep it off in the day time, while I was blustering 
about, but at night the thought of him and his bond- 
age and his uncertain condition if 1 should die, would 
come and take away my sleep and my peace. So 
one morning before daylight, I started down to An- 
napolis and got /zs ‘ freedom papers,’ and gave them 
to him. Then, Benjamin, I did feel comfortable, and 
have never had any slave sickness since. How kind 
the Good Father was, in not laying all this burden on 
me at once, which in all probability would have 


crushed me, but he just moved in it gradually, as I | 


was able to bear it, and I cannot express how grate- 
ful I now am to him for the blessing and favor.” 

Mary S. Hallowell, sister of Benjamin (afterward 
Mary S. Lippincott), accompanied him when™he re- 
turned to Fair 
Hill, from his 
visit home, in 
the autumn of 
1820. She had 
been at West- 
town a year, but 
now went to 
Fair Hill as a 
pupil. A little 
incident in the 
Autobiography 
illustrates Ben- 
jamin’s lively 
disposition: ‘‘On 
our way down 
the Chesapeake 
at night,” he 
says, ‘‘ our boat 
ran aground in a 
great rain-storm 
which alarmed 
those in the 
ladies’ cabin 
very much. They, understanding that Mary had 
a brother on board, sent her to inquire of me what 
was the matter. I saw that she was somewhat 
alarmed, and wishing by my answer to indicate that 
there was no danger, told her to tell her companions 
that we had stopped out of the rain!” 

A new and important interest had come into his 
life, during this Fair Hill period. The girls’ side of 
the school, in charge of Margaret Judge, (after the 
decease of Anna Thomas), increased, and another 
teacher was needed in the spring of 1821. The young 
woman secured for the place was Margaret E. Far- 
quhar, and it appeared, from subsequent announce- 
ments that Benjamin and herself formed an engage- 
ment of marriage in the time he remained there,—the 
spring and summer of 1821. 

Though he had a weighty responsibility for his 
years, as teacher and caretaker, (he tells us that in 


FAIR HILL 
Near Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


the absence of Samuel Thomas—and perhaps after his | 


decease—the duty devolved on him sometimes to sit 


INTELLIGENCER. 


BOARDING 


Benjamin Hallowell taught here, 1819-21. 
Farquhar, afterward his wife, was also a teacher, there, at that time. 


‘at the head of the meeting ’’), and though so sorrow" 
ful a shadow had been cast upon the young school by 
the death of its two heads in less than two years after 
its opening, still this was a period of great interest 
and comparative happiness to the young teacher. 
The acquaintance with Margaret Farquhar, the con- 
sciousness of his own expanding capabilities, the de- 
velopment of new hopes for the future, contributed to 
the glow and interest of his life. He felt it, no doubt, 
| quite a contrast with his situation only a few years 
earlier. 

His literary ability was cultivated ; he has given 
us an example of one of his poems in the Autobiogra- 
phy. He increased his acquaintance with books. 
“During the time I was at Fair Hill,’ he says, “I 
| read Clarkson’s ‘History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,’ which I found very interesting ; his 
| ‘ Portraiture of Quakerism,’ then recently published, 
several copies of 
which were pre- 
sented to the 
school; ‘The 
Mountain 
Muse,’ from the 
Brookeville 
library, by Dan- 
iel Bryan, whom 
I afterwards 
knew favorably 
at Alexandria; 
and Cowper’s 
Poems in three 
volumes, and 
some other 
books, which I 
bought at David 
Allison’s, in 
Burlington, and 
have yet, they 
having been my 
companions in 
my various 





SCHOOL. 
Margaret E 


places of abode since.” 

Benjamin decided, at the close of the summer of 
1821 to leave Fair Hill. ‘I kept on the best I could 
with my many duties,”’ he says, “till the meeting of 
the committee in the Ninth month, when I believed it 
to be right and best, for various reasons, to resign my 
situation.’’ The committee accepted the resignation, 
and he returned homeward. His Uncle Comly rather 
disapproved his giving up a place where he was get- 
ting five hundred dollars a year, ‘‘but he was none 
the less kind, and soon became satisfied.”’ 

Going over to Burlington to see John Gummere, 
Benjamin discussed his affairs with him, and John, 
as it happened, had some temporary work for him of 
a perfectly congenial sort-—some mathematical calcu- 
lations. ‘‘ He was just in want of a good calculator 
to assist him with the Astronomy he was then writ- 
ing.’’ So Benjamin set to work. 

“I occupied John Gummere’s private study for 
my calculating, where I abridged the ‘ Solar Tables’ 
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of Delambres, for the ‘Tables of the Sun,’ in his 
treatise on Astronomy ; and the Lunar Tables of 
Burkhardt, for those of the Moon ; and calculated the 
‘Tables of Second Differences,’ ‘Changes in Right 
Ascension,’ and many other tables, besides making 
most of the calculations of the problems in the Second 
Part [of Gummere.] I worked nearly all day, and 
until nine o’clock in the evening, which pleased John 
very much, for he was anxious to get his book out. 

‘“‘ While engaged in these problems of the Second 
Part, a little incident occurred that I have frequently 
thought of since, with interest. John went one morn- 
ing with his family to quarterly meeting, at Cross- 
wicks, some fifteen miles distant, above Burlington, 
and left me to calculate the parallax of the moon in 
longitude and latitude, which requires the finding of 
the longitude and altitude of the Nonagesimal degree, 
or the highest point of the ecliptic. This I wastodo 
by a new rule he had formed. It is a long process, 
and I worked at it faithfully, and satisfied myself fully 
that there was something wrong in the rule. About 
three o’clock they returned, and John came immedi- 
ately up into his study to see how his new rule 
worked, when I showed him the indications I had ob- 
served of something being wrong in the rule. He sat 
down by the fire, without taking off his hat or sur- 
tout, or having any dinner, with my work and the 
rule before him, and as was his habit in hard study, 
with his little finger hooked in his mouth, and thus 
remained for an hour or more. How plainly I can 
see his countenance and form yet, for I had nothing 
to do but to observe him ; and I loved him. 

“« At length he saw he had made a mistake in his 
rule by saying ‘ take the difference’ instead of ‘ sub- 
tract such a quantity from sucha quantity, adding 
twelve signs or a whole circle to the latter when 
necessary,’ and he was delighted. He then went to 
his dinner, while I made the calculations with his rule 
thus corrected, which I found to work right. There 
was not much of the calculation to alter, and it was 
quickly done. He soon returned, and was highly 
gratified. He said he would not have failed to detect 
that error, in time to have the correction inserted in 
the errata, for any consideration. The correction 
will be found in the errata, first edition, 1822, at the 
last of the book. The preface is dated Twelfth 
month 21, 1821, about a month after I left him.” 

It presently appeared that there was a vacancy 
in the teaching force at Westtown Boarding School, 
and the place—very probably on the recommenda- 
tion of John Gummere—was given to Benjamin Hal- 
lowell. He had been offered, while at Burlington, 
the principalship of the Friends’ School at Wood- 
bury, N. J., “ Bacon Academy,” but John Gummere 
advised Westtown ; “it would be the most desirable 
and improving place for thee,” he said. 

( To be continued.) 


It has been well said that many disappointments 
and misunderstandings arise from the fact that man 
is in a hurry, and the Creator is not. ‘ The kingdom 
of God cometh not by observation” ; the arrival of 
peace draws near slowly and imperceptibly, but none 
the less surely.— [Josiah Quincy. ] 
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THE DOUKHOBORS, OR SPIRIT 
WRESTLERS.’ 


BY GRACE D. HALL, CINCINNATI, O. 


Tue history of the Doukhobors is along story of 
persecution and suffering, unequaled, save in the first 
centuries of Christianity, in the times when Chris- 
tians were persecuted by heathens. The Society 
originated in Russia about the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; its members rejected all the religious cere- 
monies and forms of the Greek-Russian church, and 
refused to render military service, and for this they 
have been persecuted at different times for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

The name ‘Spirit Wrestlers’? was evidently 

intended to distinguish those who held the teachings 
of their Society, just as those who repudiated ikons, 
(images) were called ‘‘ Ikon Wrestlers.’’ The Douk- 
hobors, however, explain the name by saying that 
‘they in the spirit strenuously se1ve God,” and this is 
the way the term should be understood. They have 
always called themselves merely ‘“ Christians ’’ while 
others they call ‘‘ men of the world.’’ Their society 
is now known as the “ Universal Brotherhood.” 
@ Their origin is not well known even to themselves ; 
they have no written history, for they are a common, 
illiterate people, only about four per cent. of them 
being able to read and write. One writer has said 
that ‘‘it is doubtful if the archives of Russia could 
furnish the material needful for a history of these 
people, that could be relied upon, for there must be 
many pages too shameful for any Government (even 
that of Russia) to record.”’ 

Their first apostle appears to have been a retired 
soldier or sub-officer, probably of foreign extraction, 
possibly a German prisoner, who appeared ina village 
in one of the southern provinces of Russia about 
1740. There he found a few Russian disciples who 
soon spread his teachings among their own people. 
Their doctrines were accepted by peasants in other 
parts of Russia, and in this way they became scattered 
through almost the whole country, though specially 
strong in certain provinces. 

At length they attracted the attention of the Gov- 
ernment, and of the Orthodox Greek church, and 
for many years were subjected to the cruelest perse- 
cution, both by the church, on account of their heresy, 
and by the military authorities on account of their 
military service. Soon after 
Emperor Alexander I. came to the throne he issued 
an edict concerning the Spirit Wrestlers, in which he 
said, ‘‘ All the measures of severity exhausted upon 
the Spirit Wrestlers, during the thirty years up to 
1801, not only did not destroy this sect, but more 
and more multiplied the number of its adherents ;”’ 
he therefore proposed more humane treatment of 
them, and a tract of land on the shore of the Sea of 
Azov was set apart as a Doukhobor reservation. 

Here they established an agricultural common- 
wealth, under the leadership of an ex-sergeant of the 
Russian army, named Kaponstine. He taught the 
people “ that from generation to generation Christ’s 
spirit had animated new bodies, always keeping the 
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remembrance of its former condition, and that every 


man in whom God resided was conscious that Jesus’ 
soul was within him—in the early days Christ’s soul 
lived in the bodies of popes, and heads of the church, 
but when the church fell into error, Christ’s spirit was 
thrust aside, and he wandered away unrecognized by 
all save a chosen few, but always existing.’”’ Kapon- 
stine finally declared himself Christ, and was wor- 
shiped by his followers. It is said of him that “ he 
governed the people with a practical sense amounting 
to genius.” 

About 1814 Kaponstine was accused of prose- 
lyting, and was arrested and put in prison. He was 
presently liberated, but disappeared, and his subse- 
quent life is not known. His son and grandson fol- 
lowed him as the Christ, but they were weak and in- 
efficient, and all authority was put into the hands of a 
council of elders. They proved unfit to guide the 
people, however, and the Spirit Wrestlers fell into a 
state of anarchy and disorder, their settlements were 
broken up, and in 1814, the new Emperor, Nicholas 
I., ordered all heretics who refused to return to the 
Orthodox Church to be transported to Trans-Caucasia, 
near the Turkish frontier. 

It was thought that this measure would compel 
them to renounce their convictions, for they would be 
continually annoyed by the hillsmen of the Caucasus, 
and must of necessity protect their property and 
families by force of arms. The place appointed for 
their settlement was one having a severe climate, 
where grain grows with difficulty, and crops are often 
destroyed by frost; but even this could not shake 
their faith, and they continued to live the same indus- 
trious, Christian lives. During the half-century that 
they lived in these so-called “ wet hills,’’ they trans- 
formed the country from a wilderness into flourishing 
colonies, and many of their villages are prosperous 
to the present day. 

The author of “ Christian Martyrdom in Russia,” 
(Vladimir Tchertkoff), says: ‘the Spirit Wrestlers 
may be regarded as affording the model of well- 
organized family and social peasant life. They are 
of exemplarily good conduct, and avoiding drunken- 


ness and idleness, are continually occupied with the | 


welfare of their homes, leading a moral life. They 
have always regularly paid the State taxes, and ful- 
filled their other social duties.” They are careful as 
to the neatness of their houses, and say it is proper 
for a Christian to live cleanly and tidily. They are 
charitable to their fellowmen, and compassionate even 
to household animals. ‘‘ Respect from children to 
their parents is strictly observed, and in general from 
younger men to those older, though the latter, and 
even parents, do not claim any ascendency over the 
younger ones, regarding themselves as spiritually 
their equals.”” The titles father and mother are not 
used among them. Children speak of their parents 
by their first names, or as “* the old man,” and ‘‘ the 
old woman.”’ It is the duty of the father to “ care 
for the needs of the family, watch the conduct of the 
children, correct their faults, and teach them the law 
of God.” When the father dies his place is taken by 
the elder of the brothers, unless some other one is 
‘more capable, 








The Doukhobors have no method of punish- 
ment; when one thinks another has done some wrong, 
he reminds him that he is not acting in the right 
way, and if the one at fault does not correct his con- 
duct, he is admonished in the presence of two or 


| three of the brethren, and if he does not then mend 


his ways, he is invited to appear before the general 
assembly. There have been cases where some have 
found the restrictions of the society irksome, and 
have deserted, but these deserters may be taken into 
the Society again if they sincerely repent. 

Their system of education is exceedingly simple, 
and consists entirely of verbal instruction. As soon 
as a child can talk, and understand, his parents begin 
to teach him psalms and prayers, and continually in- 
struct him in the Christian doctrine. Not only the 
parents, but every Spirit Wrestler regards it as his 
duty to teach every child something useful, and as 
far as possible to keep him from evil. 

The Spirit Wrestlers disapprove of individual 
property. They live in little villages or communities, 
and each village has its common vegetable gardens, 
and fields, a bake-house, and store-house where 
everything is common property ; and in their villages 
they do not make any use of money. For several 
years they have been vegetarians, thinking it wrong 


‘to take the life given by an Almighty Being. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


’ No. 12.—TuirD MontH 25, 1900. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


GOLDEN Text.—I waited patiently for the Lord; and he 
inclined unto me, and heard my cry.—Psalm xl., 1. 


Scripture Reading.—Psalm xxxviii., 1-22. 

THE period we have just been studying was one of 
great importance in the history of the Jewish people. 
They had not learned from the fall of Israel to mod- 
erate their pride, to avoid striving for a place in the 
world too high for their strength. Having grasped 
in some feeble way the conception of God’s greatness 
and his Fatherhood, they proceeded to apply that 
conception solely to themselves, and to despise those 
of other races. Moreover, misapplying the feeling of 
God's promises of his help, they assumed that such 
help, being accorded because of some merit of their 
own, could be used against their enemies and for 
their own aggrandisement. Instead of seeing in 
God's leading an opportunity to guide others who 
lacked such guidance, they thought rather of making 
themselves masters of such as were less favored than 
themselves. 

But the world deals automatically with such 
assumptions. The individual who thrusts himself 
into positions beyond his powers is brought to con- 
fusion; he who “engages in business beyond his 
capacity to manage’”’ comes to failure. And it is so, 
also, with nations, though their lives are longer and 
their whole career not so easy to see. Again and 
again nations have fallen because they have tried 
work which was not theirs. Greece and Rome had 
some glimpse of freedom and self government, only 
to misread into the resulting success a commission of 
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conquest. France passed through a catastrophe of 
revolution to a re-creation—unstable, indeed, at first, 
but growing in strength, only to wreck that strength 
for all useful purpose by directing it toward a mean 
ideal of vengeance; wherefore, her very source of 
strength has been sapped and her whole national 
character deteriorated. In our own country we have 
attained in large measure to the success of the self- 
governing principle, and on a scale not heretofore 
known in the world. Yet, forgetting that self-gov- 
ernment is the very foundation of our power, failing 
to see in our success a mission to teach others self- 
government, we are using that power to force our 
despotism on an alien and unwilling race. Our prin- 
ciples are to be taught by yielding them up. The 
cannon and the bayonet replace the ‘common sense 
of most ;’’ and confronted by our inconsistency, we 
strive to escape the dilemma we see by laying the 
burden of our mistakes on the uncomplaining shoul- 
ders of “destiny.” 

The Jew of the pre-exilic period also invoked 
“destiny”? under another name to excuse or to 
explain his arrogant claims. If Jehovah chose to 
make him a vessel of honor should he complain ? 
Should not God do right? Therefore it came to pass 
that in the wreck of all his hopes, in the destruction 
of his proud city, in the downfall of his arrogant 
nation, Jehovah strove to turn him into his duty—a 
vessel of honor ; nay !—a vessel of clay! Thou hast 
a world-mission, and through pride in the appoint- 
ment thou hast neglected thy mission. Go thou 
down into the valley of humiliation, even into the 
valley of national death; drink deep of the bitter 
waters of despair, and, perhaps, the sense of thy mis- 
sion will come in the loss of all that might feed thy 
pride. 

The fate of Babylon fell upon the shoulders of 
Judea ; she drew about her the cloak of captivity and 
wept by the far waters of exile. And there, in lone- 
liness and sorrow, her commission for service was 
read to her again. There had not lacked prophets 
in her days of prosperity to warn her of her fatuity 
and danger. There lacked no prophets in the days 
of despondency to comfort her with words of faith 
and hope. The writings and traditions of times past 
were searched for helpful and inspiring truth. To 
this end, as in the later day of the Nazarine, the story 
—the parable—was wrought out of all material 
which came to hand. The ancient myths of creation, 
of flood, of war, the conquest of nature, the founda- 
tion of government, the national career and the 
national crises all were woven by inspired men into a 
great national epic; and the central idea, ever press- 
ing outward and giving shape and substance to the 
whole, was the eternal righteousness of God, his un- 
ceasing demand for righteousness among His people. 

The definite expression of that righteousness was 
often feeble and faulty enough. God's revelation to 
man has grown in volume and in power in all the 
ages since, so that we look with horror to-day on 
many scenes of cruelty, of outrage, of passion, which 
to the writer of that time before the coming of the 
Nazarene, seemed right and natural enough. But it 
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is fundamental and vital that an ideal of righteous- 
ness involving self command and a constant look 
Godward was set up, and that opportunity was 
provided by which this ideal was kept constantly be- 
fore the people in exile. The words of the pre-exilic 
prophets sound with the same note. Their teaching, 
which fell on deaf or reluctant ears in the time of 
prosperity and pride, found now a hearing and a 
welcome. But it was not the whole body of exiles 
who received the chastening of affliction as from 
Jehovah, as sent to bless, not to harm. Many there 
were, possibly a majority, who strayed away from 
the faith of their fathers, lured by the prizes of the 
world, or discouraged by the straitness of the way. 
It was only a remnant that gathered round the 
prophets and accepted anew the mission assigned to 
their fathers; and even these saw but dimly the 

| nature and scope of that mission, if indeed they saw 
it-at all. 

First, in any case, must be the building up of 
their city with its house for Jehovah. So, painfully 
and amid discouragement, the national life was 
resumed. The errors and dangers of the pre-exilic 
nation were known. The world and the flesh had 
overthrown it. The world—it had thrust upon them 
the gods of field and forest, of market and threshing 
floor ; they had bent the knee to Baal, to Chemath, 
to Milcom, and Jehovah had looked on in wrath. 
The flesh—it had led them far afield in the desire for 
ease and luxury; it had stepped between them and 
the law of the Lord; it had extinguished the fire of 
their zeal, and had lighted in its place the fire of selfish 

| passion. Doubtless these world-conquerors, who set 

| them free, might be right in believing that a spirit of 
evil stalked among men tempting them into the world, 
tempting them to yield to the flesh. But they had 
learned their lesson and they would now build about 
them a fence of law which in future would hold them 
safe. The world was shut outside by rigid exclusive- 
ness ; the flesh was chained down by minute regula- 
tions. And if the life they lived was narrow, so also 
was it pure before Jehovah. Perhaps—surely—if 
they surrendered wholly the happiness of their lives 
into his hands he would reward them. Again, were 
not these men of the north right in the thought that 
in return for the sacrifice here of life to God a new 
and eternal life with him might be given. 

Alas! for a righteousness builded by machinery ; 
alas! for a spotlessness reached by withdrawal from 
the world. God's message shall not thus issue from 
Canaan and reach the widely-wandering children of 
man. Again the scourge of war, again the breaking 
down the excluding wall, again the heartbreak of 
loneliness for the far-sown sons of Israel. But where- 
ever they stray, againt reason, almost against hope, 
goes also the conception of Jehovah, who demands 
righteousness. And with wider experience the mes- 
sage grows broader, too. Jehovah will welcome even 
the Gentile, if he will but yield himself to the law. 
The world-currents of east and west meet and min- 
gle. Greek philosophy engrafts itself upon the law, 


and is itself influenced and uplifted by the high 
ethical standards of the Jewish faith. The great 
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flood of thought, faith, and feeling sweeps on. The 
law without has failed—but not wholly. It has sifted 
not once, but thrice, and again faith from unfaith, 
strength from weakness, hope from despair. And 


from this remnant—small and feeble though it seem 
—-shall spring the glory of the law within, seen often 
through a glass darkly, but then unconcealed. 


TEMPERANCE IN INDIA. 
Francis E. CLark (head of the Christian Endeavor 
organization), writing of his trip abroad, says of an 
interview with a number of Brahmans: 


‘The conversation turned on the temperance 
question, and I was obliged to blush in good earnest 
for the branch of the Aryan race which I repre- 
sented before my brothers of another branch. In 
the most perfect English — pronunciation, inflec- 
tion, modulation—they complained pathetically and 
bitterly of the evils of imtemperance which the 
government had forced upon them. 

“‘We Brahmans are teetotallers by religion, 
custom, birth, and tradition,’ said one: ‘but the 
government under which we live is forcing the liquor 
curse upon us against our will. Even when we 
struggle to free ourselves, it is no use. Our rulers 
think more of revenue than they do of our souls and 
bodies, and would send us all to predition for the 
sake of raising the taxes more easily. We are trying 
to get a law passed to prohibit the sale of liquor in 
any district where three-fourths of the people of the 
district or city ward petition against it. But even 
that the officials will not allow ; and our country will 
be cursed by liquor, we fear, in spite of all.’ 

‘‘* But what happens,’ said I, ‘when a Brahman 
drinks intoxicating liquor ?’ 

“«He is excommunicated at once,’ was the 
prompt reply, ‘if it is known. No Brahman drinks 
intoxicants except in a secret and underhanded way.’ 

“*But do you mean to say that no liquors or 
wines are sold or drunk in your club?’ I inquired 
again. 

“«That is just what we mean,’ they replied. 
‘No drop of liquor ever has been sold, or ever shall 
be sold, so long as we are in control. In fact, the 
question that is agitating the club now is whether 
bottled lemonade and soda water shall be sold, and 
after a warm discussion it has been decided by a 
large majority in the negative. We do not wish to 
introduce foreign drinks of any kind. Soda is asso- 
ciated with whisky and brandy, and we will not have 
the taint of a saloon about our club. Coffee and tea 
are good enough for us.’ 

‘“When I said good-by to my hospitable tem- 
perance hosts, they asked me to write a sentiment in 
their club book. My sentiment was, ‘I rejoice that 


there is one club on the face of the earth where ; 


liquor is not sold, one club-house that does not reek 
with the fumes of wine and tobacco.’ ”’ 


“THE man who borrows trouble usually insists 
on loaning it to everyone about him.” 


DIVERSITY AND UNITY. 

The Interchange, Baltimore, conducted by Dr. R. H. Thomas. 
It is often said, and repeated, till it has become trite, 
that where there is life and freedom there must be 
diversity. Diversity is not therefore of itself an ele- 
ment of discouragement. It depends upon how it is 
treated, whether it becomes an aid or a hindrance. 
Within reasonable limits it greatly increases the influ- 
ence of a congregation, for by means of the diversity, 
there is a power of appealing to a far larger number 
of persons, than can be reached where all those en- 
gaged in the work are of exactly the same mould. 
The important point to decide is, where diversity 
merges into such differences as to weaken the work 
and threaten either stagnation, because of those on 
opposite sides being so nearly matched as to prevent 
any forward movement, or disruption, because both 
are so determined as to refuse to give way. 

The cure for either danger is to keep close one to 
another, and seek to understand one another’s posi- 
tion, and for each to go as far with the other as hon- 
esty to conviction allows. Few things are more dan- 
gerous to the prosperity of a congregation than the 
bottling up of objections until some unexpected event 
causes an explosion. Frark, hearty intercourse and 
interchange of ideas is a true safety valve. It is 
beautiful when persons holding very diverse views can 
unite and encourage one another honestly, while each 
is well aware of the position held by the other. This 
can be done so long as the differences are matters of 
judgment and feeling and not of principle, and we 
have seen it done with great success. Of course, real 
principle must not be sacrificed ; but then we must re- 
member to be honest with ourselves and not allow 
ourselves to dignify with the name of principle that 
which is really only a matter of judgment and prefer- 
ence touched with self-will. 


THE AMERICAN SALOONS IN MANILA. 


From an article by H. Irving Hancock, in Leslie's Weekly, of 
New York, a war and expansion weekly. 


Or all the problems that confront us in the recon- 
struction of the Philippines the gravest and wickedest 
is one of our own importation. The Manila saloons, 
taken collectively, are the worst possible kind of a 
blot on Uncle Sam's fair name. The city’s air reeks 
with the odor of the worst of English liquors. And 
all this has come to pass since the 13th of August, 
1898! With the vanguard of American troops en- 
tering Manila rode the newly-appointed Philippine 
agent of a concern that had ship-loads of drink on 
the way. He secured offices, warehouses, options on 
desirable locations for saloons, and opened business. 
Some of the proudest and best youth of the land 
marched into Manila to proclaim the dawn of a new 
era of honesty, liberty, and light. It was a day of 
rare import to the down-trodden East. But the sa- 
| loon-keeper sneaked in under the folds of Old Glory ! 
| Almost by the time the American soldier had stacked 
arms in the city a score of American saloons were 
open. Swiftly other scores were added to them. 
The number grew and grew. At the outbreak of the 
' insurrection there were hundreds of American saloons 
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in Manila. 
American civilians, so disposed, to take up all the 


There not being at that time enough 


licenses, natives were debauched into the traffic. 
Spaniards engaged in the business, perhaps with an 
ironic purpose of hastening the corruption of both 
American and Filipino. 

To-day there is no thoroughfare of length in 
Manila that has not its long line of saloons. The 
street-cars carry flaunting advertisements of this 
brand of whisky and that kind of gin. The local 
papers derive their main revenue from the displayed 
advertisements of firms and companies eager for their 
share of Manila’s drink money. The city presents 
to thé new-comer a saturnalia of alcoholism. For 
Manila’s climate is one in which drink is peculiarly 
seductive and insidious. It is always oppressively 
hot there, and a glass of beer, fresh from the ice, 
seems to the hot, perspiring, and dusty like a draught 
of nectar. He who overworks in the slightest degree 
finds momentary stimulus in whisky. There is relief 
—though dangerous relief—in alcohol, and so Amer- 
ican Manila drinks, despite all the warnings of science 
that in plague and fever infested tropical countries 
alcohol presents the shortest route to the grave. 

The Filipinos of Manila are rather slow to take 
to drink. They have always heretofore been an ab- 
stemious people. Soda and tonics have furnished the 
bulk of their beverage that was not drawn from the 
hydrant. Yet slowly but surely the natives are veer- 
ing around to the temptations to be found in the 
saloon. Five years more of the present saloon reign 
in Manila will see a sad demoralization of the natives. 
At present the non-drinking majority of Filipinos 
feel only contempt for the Americans whom they see 
lurchingly walking the streets or crouching in silly 
semi-stupor in the cabs on their way to office, home, 
o: barracks. 

There is nowhere in the world such an excessive 
amount of drinking, per capita, as among the few 
thousand Americans at present living in Manila. Nor 
does this mean that we have sent the worst dregs of 
Americanism there. Far from it; some of the best 
American blood is represented in Manila. There 
are men of brains and attainment there, who would 
nobly hold up our name, were it not for the saloon 
at every step. Gamblers and depraved women—in 
both classes the very dregs of this and other countries 
—have followed, and work¥hand in hand with their 
natural ally. These people are. fast teaching the 
natives the depths of Caucasian wickedness, and the 
natives imagine it is Americanism. éo% 

So far as my observation went, I found that the 
military authorities of Manila were not on record as 
having done anything to abate this crying disgrace. 
Indeed, one American officer, fairly high in the coun- 
cils at the palace, is the putative head of the concern 
that is doing the most to encourage and supply the 
thirst of Manila. 

We tried to civilize the Indian, and incidentally 
wiped him off the earth by permitting disreputable 
white traders to supply him with ardent liquors. Are 
we to repeat this disgrace, tenfold, as we at present 
seem fair to do, in the Philippines ? 


ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME. 
John Fiske, in ‘* The Destiny of Man.’’ 

THE nineteenth century, which has witnessed an un- 
precedented development of industrial civilization, 
with its attendant arts and sciences, has also wit- 
nessed an unprecedented diminution in the strength 
of the primeval spirit of militancy. It is not that 
we have got rid of great wars, but that the relative 
proportion of human strength which has been em- 
ployed in warfare has been remarkably less than in 
any previous age. In our own history, of the two 
really great wars which have permeated our whole 
social existence—the Revolutionary War and the War 
of Secession—the first was fought in behalf of the 
pacific principle of equal representation ; the second 
was fought in behalf of the pacific principle of feder- 
alism. In each case the victory helped to hasten the 
day when warfare shall become unnecessary. In the 
few great wars of Europe since the overthrow of 
Napoleon, we may see the same principle at work. 
In almost every case the result has been to strengthen 
the pacific tendencies of modern society. Whereas 
warfare was once dominant over the face of the earth, 
and came home in all its horrid details to everybody’s 
door, and threatened the very existence of industrial 
civilization ; it has now become narrowly confined in 
time and space, it no longer comes home to questions 
as it has become quite ancillary to the paramount 
needs of industrial civilization. 

When we can see so much as this lying before 
us on the pages of history, we cannot fail to see that 
the final extinction of warfare is only a question of 
time. Sooner or later it must come to an end, and 
the pacific principle of federalism, whereby questions 
between States are settled, like questions between in- 
dividuals, by due process of law, must reign supreme 
over all the earth. 


WORDS OF LINCOLN. 
From Letters and Speeches. 
No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other's consent. I say this is the leading 
principle, the sheet-anchor of American republicanism. 

When the white man governs himself, that is self- 
government ; but when he governs himself and also 
governs another man, that is more than self-govern- 
ment—that is despotism. 

Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which 
prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands, 
everywhere. 

Tue hired-man theory of the ministry has done, 
and is still doing, injury to the church. It is neither 
Scriptural nor Christian. It fosters and promotes 
commercialism in both pulpit and pew. It tends to 
destroy spirituality. It robs pastor and people of the 


sweetest and most enduring fellowships and activities. 
It destroys that fine and noble sentiment, that high 
respect, that generous support, that kindly sympathy 
and endurance, and that spiritual significance which 
belong toa right conception and embodiment of a 
Bible pastorate.—[ Presbyterian. | 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

In the situation that now confronts us as to the war- 
like condition of civilized society, no thoughtful 
person can avoid a feeling of painful anxiety, lest the 
pressure of unrest and the barbarous activities of the 
world obtain such a hold upon the people that they 
shall be blinded as to the result. Christianity as it 
should be known, is for the time being so obscured 


that but for the eye of faith it would seem to be 
destined to destruction. 


seems almost useless to protest. 


high official of a Christian church can so far depart | 
from the teaching of the Master he professes to follow, | 


as to preach on the “ Justice of War,” and is quoted 


well, who was a consuming fire. So, while they must 
its justice or the lessons it taught.” 


When such views as these are brought into notice, 


heart sometimes fails in courage. 
that ‘‘a thousand years is but as a day ”’ in God’s pur- 
poses, and that his truth is continually advancing, it 


will again and again be made clear that man’s mistakes | 
and inhumanities cannot be charged to God as part | 


of his redeeming plan, oth 
g plan, other than that man reaps pers 


what he has sown. 


all who are convinced that the teaching of Jesus 


truths ; and it is encouraging amid the present gloom 


to note a renewed activity amongst English Friends, | 


as well as our own, and many other than Friends, in 
reviving, creating, and presenting testimonies to peace 
by. means of printed documents, and otherwise. There 





Yet when w all | ; : . 
aoe ee | me, but gives me the opportunity to meditate, and allows me 


| longer news. 


The duty of the present hour for Friends, and for | reasonable promptitude, where they are made up of details of 


| the proceedings, and we think they should reach us and be 


Christ is the truth of God, is to faithfully uphold these | 


surely must be, with the increased intelligence of the 
world, an awakening to the enormities and injustice 
of warfare. 

As in the past, in time of great crises, we confi- 
dently look for gifted ones to come forward inspired 
of God to proclaim in language that shall produce 
conviction, that the love of God for his children shall 
triumph over the wickedness of men, who persistently 
strive to attribute to him their own misguided actions. 


FROM COUNT TOLSTOY. 
A CORRESPONDENT abroad, enjoying intimate relations with 
Count Tolstoy, the Russian author and reformer, gives us, in 
the course of a private letter just received, some details of 
interest,—which he permits us to publish. He says: 
‘‘A paragraph had gone the rounds of the papers saying 
that whenever Tolstoy takes up the morning’s paper he hopes 


| to’read that the Boers have given the Englishmen a good 


thrashing. 


‘*Upon this Tolstoy says: ‘Of course I could not have 
said, and did not say, what is attributed to me. What really 


| took place was this: a newspaper correspondent came to me 

When we read of the establishing of war colleges | 
for the training of men in all the technicalities of | 
ancient and modern warfare, as well as military and | 
naval schools for practical drill, and the continuous | 
pressure to introduce the drill into public schools, it | V., to express any real relation to the matter, which is that I 
Especially when a | 


as an author wishing to present me with a copy of his book. 
In answering a question of his as to my attitude towards the 
war, | mentioned that I had been shocked during my illness 
to catch myself wishing to find news of Boer successes, and 
that I was therefore glad to have an opportunity, in a letter to 


cannot sympathize with any military achievements, not even 
with a David opposed to ten Goliaths ; but that I sympathize 
only with those who destroy the cause of the prestige of gold, 


| of military glory, and above all the cause of all the evil, the 
| prestige of ‘‘ patriotism,’’ so-called, with its pseudo justifica- 
as saying, referring to the African war, that war ‘“‘ was | tion of the slaughter of our brother men.’ 
a mystery, and a still greater one as ordained of God, | 

We looked on God so much as a God of | 


love, that we forgot that he was a God of justice as | 


‘‘He finds it impossible, however, to contradict all the 
false reports about him,—e. g.: ‘I have lately received from 
America letters, some blaming and some praising me for 


having abandoned all my convictions! Is it worth replying 


| when to-morrow there may be twenty new items of such news 
all deplore the horror of war, they must not overlook | 


invented ? 
‘«« My health is still poor, but I have no objection to my 


| illness, for there is only one means whereby to die,—by bodily 
the most cheerful must be sobered, and the stoutest | 


decay ; just as a carriage or car may be the only means to 
move to another place. And my illness does not torment 


even to work.’”’ 


A FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION secretary sends us, under date of 
Third month 5, (the letter posted on the 12th), notes of the 
proceedings of a meeting held on the 12th of last Twelfth 
We are much obliged, but we think the matter no 
It is desirable for us to have these reports with 


printed (giving us a full week, or ten days, for the purpose), at 
no greater distance of time than a month from the meeting. 


A FRIEND has handed us §5 for the fund of the Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting Home, and $3 for the Schofield 
School. We have sent the former sum to Robert M. Early, 
Treasurer, and the latter to Martha Schofield. 
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WE have a further letter from Isaac Wilson than that 
printed in this issue. He describes their leaving Pasadena 
for the trip homeward, at 1 p. m., on Fourth-day of last week, 
the 7th inst., and the letter was closed at El Paso, Texas, on 
the 8th. 


Dr. EDWARD H. MAGILL, who has been for so many 
years connected with Swarthmore College, as its president, 
and as professor of French, has resigned his active woik, and 
has been made Professor Emeritus of the French Language 
and Literature. It is understood that he proposes to write a 
volume of his experiences in the work of education, with the 
title, ‘‘ Fifty-nine Years in the Life of a Teacher.”’ 








THE ‘‘Summer School,’’ to be held by Friends of the 
other body at Haverford College, has been practically fixed, 
we learn, for the last twelve days of Sixth month— 1gth to 30th. 








BIRTHS. 


BONSAL.—At West Chester, Pa., Second month 19, 





1900, to Charles Albert and Katharine F. O. Bonsal, a son, | 


who is named Frederick Albert. 


month 17, 1900, to Dr. Abbott and Mary Way Satterthwaite, 
a daughter, who is named Gertrude May. 

TANNEHILL.—In McConnelsville, Ohio, Third month 
5, Igoo, to P. H. and Helen Train Tannehill, a daughter, who 
is named Marian Wheeler. 


DEATHS. 

BETTS.—In New Hope, Bucks county, Pa., on First day 
morning, Third month 11, 19co0, J. Simpson Betts, in his 72d 
year ; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 

CAPRON.—At her residence in White Plains, N. Y., 
Second month 27, 1900, Phebe H., wife of G. Truman Cap- 


ron, and daughter of Mary A. and the late Jacob A. Carpen- | 


ter, in her 34th year; an esteemed member of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting. 


‘*She being dead, yet speaketh ; all may hear 
The message left us by her lovely life, 
In deeds that live, in actions that endure, 
As sister, daughter, mother, wife.’’ * 


CONARD.—At the residence of her father, near Camcen, 
Delaware, Twelfth month 1, 1899, Adeline F. Conard, aged 
31 years, daughter of Augustus B. and Rebecca M. Conard; 
a valued and esteemed member of Camden Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

‘« Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ 

Throughout her life, she was ever the devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing daughter, sister, friend. She was of an exceptionally 
modest and retiring disposition, and her life was a striking il- 
lustration of the scripture saying, ‘‘there is no adornment of 
womanhood at all to be compared with the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit.’’ 

She bore her last illness without a murmur, although suf- 
fering greatly. 

Patient, serene, and trustful, she passed peacefully away, 
leaving to us an example of ‘‘ faithfulness in little things,’’ 
which may be profitably imitated. E. M.¢. 

EDSALL.—At Hartland, Iowa, Second month 25, 1900, 
Susan H., wife of Nathan Edsall, in her 67th year. 

Her death was the result of a second stroke of paralysis, 
on the 2oth ult., seven months after the first one. Her part- 
ner in life is left, at the age of sixty-seven, to mourn her loss. 
His daughter (a widow), Della Cory, with her family, makes 
her home with him. 

GIBBONS.—At Lancaster, Pa., Second-day, Third month 
5, 1900, Caroline, widow of William G. Gibbons, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., daughter of Joseph Gibbons, M.D., editor of 
Friends’ Journal from 1872 to 1883, and Phebe E., his wife, 
of Bird-in-Hand, Lancaster county, Pa. 

She was a granddaughter of Thomas and Mary (Hussey) 


| always in close interest and connection with them. 
SATTERTHWAITE.—In Berkeley, California, Second | 








Earle, and of Daniel and Hannah Wierman Gibbons ; 
a member of Lampeter Preparative, Sadsbury Monthly 
and Caln Quarterly Meetings. Porn Eleventh mcnth 6, 1848 
Interment on the 7th inst., at Wilmington and Brandywine 
cemetery, Wilmington, Del. 


ROBINSON.—At his residence in Baltimore, Second 
month 28, 1900, Edward A. Robinson, in the 63d year of his 
age. 

This good man, though not a member of our Society, has 
attended our meeting for twenty-nine years, ever since his 
marriage to Alice Canby, who survives him with seven chil- 
dren, members of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. * 


STODDARD.—At her home in Greenfield, N. J., of 
paralysis, Hannah, wife of Perry Stoddard, aged 71 years; a 
member of Greenfield and Neversink Executive Meeting. 

She was daughter of Henry Southwick, and a descendant of 
Cassandra Southwick, who, with others, was ordered to be 
banished from Massachusetts in the period of Puritan persecu- 
tion, for her religious belief. One son and a large circle of 
friends areleft to mournher loss. She was very charitable, 
and ever ready to help on a good cause. S: 5. 


TOMLINSON.—In Byberry, Philadelphia, on First-day, 
Second month 18, 1900, Aaron Tomlinson, in his 60th year. 

Though not a member of the Society of Friends, he was 
During 
his illness of more than two years, his patient acceptance of 
whatever was his to bear, and his exceptional cheerfulness, 
were sources of great comfort to those around him. 

WARD.—Third month 2, 1g0o, after a long illness, Wil- 
liam E. Ward, of Port Chester, N. Y., in his 79th year. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
TAKING UP ONE’S CROSS. 
CAN you tell me what, briefly expressed, you understand by 
the expression, which I often hear used (though I think not 
so often now a8 when I was younger), ‘‘taking up one’s 
cross?”’ =e 
Answer. 

We happen to have preserved among some of our clippings 
a paragraph from one of our valued exchanges, the Sunday 
School Times. \t throws a good deal of light on the subject, 
and we give it as below: 

‘«In the day of Jesus it was customary for a criminal who 
was sentenced to die by crucifixion to bear his own cross on 
his shoulder on his way to execution. Thus the term ‘to take 
up one’s cross’ was equivalent to the modern term ‘to go to 
the gallows.’ When Jesus spoke of going towards Jerusalem 
his disciples hoped he was going to assume the throne as King 
of the Jews, and they wanted to be near him. He intimated 
that he was going to be crucified, and that whoever would be 
his followers might also take a cross on his shoulder, and join 
the procession towards the place of execution. In this sense 
it is always the duty of a disciple of Jesus to be ready to die 
for his Master. This is the Bible idea of cross-bearing. The 
popular and dictionary idea of cross-bearing is ‘ any suffering 
voluntarily borne in Christ’s name and for Christ’s sake.’ 
But this is not the cross-bearing enjoined by Jesus in Matthew 
Ku> 985 Xvi., 24.3 Mark, vili., 34, 35: X., 21; Luke,.ix., 23; 
TIN ig 27 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 
Tue Friend (Philadelphia) last week had interesting details 
from the colonists. Their sufferings have been severe. We 
shall print next week some extracts from the article, and also 
a letter which has been sent the Doukhobors by the Relief 
Committee of Arch Street Friends. 
We have two more contributions to acknowledge : 


THE INTELLIGENCER FUND. 





PRs $2.00 
Bm. E., 2.00 
$4.00 

Last reported (Second month 24), 250.25 





On hand, 


. +» $254.25 








FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
X.—THIRD HAVEN AND NORTH-WEST FORK. 
THE only meeting of any size within the limits of 
Southern Quarter is the one held at Third Haven 
meeting-house, near the town of Easton, which is the 
metropolis of the Eastern Shore and has about four 
thousand inhabitants. When the new meeting-house 
was built, shortly before the bi-centennial of the old 
house was celebrated, some of the members wanted 
it put in the heart of the town, but others felt that 
they could not give up old associations, and so it was 
erected beside the old building. There are very few 
members who do not have their own conveyances, 
and in good weather those living in the town can 
walk the short mile to the meeting, but very few that 
are not members ever find their way there except at 
quarterly meeting time, and even then the public meet- 
ing would be much larger if the house had been built 

nearer the people. 

The attendance at this meeting ranges from thirty | 
to sixty, according to the weather and the time of | 
year. Some of the members spend the winter in 
Baltimore. There is a live First-day school six 
months in the year, composed of a large adult class 
and two small classes of children. It meets at ten 
o’clock and the meeting convenes at eleven. The 
adult class continues during the winter, gathering 
about a half hour before meeting time. All the 
members of the First-day school attend meeting, and 
those that attend meeting generally come in time for 
the school. 

There has been a Young Friends’ Association 
here for several years. It formerly met at the meet- 
ing-house, but is now held at private houses in the 
evening. This has done much to hold the interest 
of the younger members, and some who at first knew 
and cared very little about the Society and its testi- 
monies are now among the most active workers. At 
a meeting that I attended last fall a very interesting 
feature was a debate on a question pertaining to the 
interests of Friends. As each meeting is held the 
enthusiasm increases and the members unite in de- 
claring it the best that they have ever had. 

North-West Fork Monthly Meeting formerly 
comprised the meetings at Preston and Pine Grove. 
Several years ago the attendance at the latter meeting 
became very small, until finally only one member was 
regularly in his place. After laboring in the matter 
for some time and sending a committee to visit and 
confer with the Pine Grove Friends, the quarterly 
meeting directed that the meeting there should be | 
laid down and that the monthly meeting should be | 
held at Preston only. The few Friends left at Pine 
Grove had neariy all married out of meeting and 
most of them have since joined other denominations. 
Very few of them ever went to the monthly meeting | 
at Preston, and those who did go attended only at 
long intervals. 
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| which it is situated filled with carriages. 





Within the last year it was decided in the monthly | 
meeting to sell the property at Pine Grove and use 
the money thus obtained to repair the house at Pres- 
ton. It was accordingly advertised for sale. As | 
soon as this was done several of the Pine Grove 


_ larger than the meeting-house, was filled. 


R. 


Friends came to the monthly meeting, bringing the 
deed for the property. This showed that the house 
was not the property of the monthly meeting, but that 
it had been deeded to three Friends, and to their heirs 
and assignees forever. These heirs said that they had 
kept the house in repair, and should continue so doing, 
so that whenever concerned Friends wished to hold a 
meeting there it would be at their disposal. This, of 
course, put a stop to the sale, and the agitation of 
the subject doubtless caused the Pine Grove members 
to place a higher value upon their birthright than 
before. 

I went from Easton to Preston, a distance of ten 
miles, by rail, arriving in the evening. I was taken 
half a mile to the home of William T. Kelley, whose 
family furnishes six of the fourteen members belong- 
ing to this meeting, where I received a warm welcome. 
We talked over the affairs of the meeting and of the 
need for a new house here. The present building is 
not only open and uncomfortable, but is really unsafe. 
It is a little frame building, whitewashed without and 
within. The floor is bare, the benches without cush- 
ions, and a part of the plastering has fallen from the 
ceiling. There were between twenty and thirty in 
attendance at the meeting on First-day morning, sev- 
eral of them being children. There are not often 
more than six here on First-day morning. 

At the close of the meeting Henry M. Poole from 
Pine Grove took me in charge and drove me to his 
home, a distance of seven miles. He is still a mem- 
ber of the Society though his wife is a Methodist. 
He says that when a man has been brought up a 
Friend it spoils him for ever being anything else. 
Friend Poole is one of the few who says that farming 
pays. Starting in 1870 with seventy acres of poor 
land, twenty-five acres of which are covered with pine 
woods, he has built a comfortable house, a good barn, 
and several smaller buildings, and brought up a family 
of seven children, the youngest being now nine years 
of age. His land is no longer poor, and everything 


| about his farm is in good order. 


When we reached the meeting-house, at three in 
the afternoon, we found the beautiful pine grove in 
The house 
is rather larger than the one at Preston, and in much 
better condition, but is also a whitewashed, frame 
building. Within is a partition that formerly sepa- 
rated the men from the women, and seats for about 
one hundred and fifty people. Shortly after three 
o'clock every seat was filled and all the standing room 
occupied. Most of these people are descended from 
Friends, and had come here because a Friends’ meet- 
ing had been announced. The faces were earnest 
and thoughtful, and after my message had been de- 


| livered there were several others who spoke briefly. 


To me it was a very encouraging and helpful meeting. 
After taking supper with the family of Alfred H. 
Noble, whose father, Joshua Noble, was a minister in 


| the Society, we drove to Nichols, a tiny village two 
| miles from Pine Grove, where there is a Methodist 


church. A Friends’ meeting had been announced 
here also, and the church, which is considerably 
I was in- 
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formed that the church here is not flourishing, and 
that frequently not more than a dozen attend the 
regular services. There were many young people 
present and some children, but all conducted them- 
selves in an orderly manner. The message for the 
evening dwelt upon the duty of each individual to 
hasten the coming of the kingdom of God here on 
earth. The silence that followed its close was broken 
by the singing of the hymn “ Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” which seemed to give fitting expression to the 
feeling that rested upon the meeting. 

There is now no recommended minister living 
within the limits of Southern Quarter, and hence the 
need that concerned Friends from other meetings 
should frequently visit this part of the vineyard. 
Pine Grove is about two miles from Federalsburg, 
where one may take the train for Philadelphia, chang- 
ing at Seaford, and ministers attending the quarterly 
meeting at Easton should, if possible, remain over 
First-day, attend the meeting at Preston in the morn- 
ing, and hold one at Pine Grove in the afternoon. 
Those wishing to do this should communicate with 
William T. Kelley at Preston, and Henry M. Poole 
or John Henry Noble at Federalsburg, and the way 
will be made easy. E. L. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM THE ORIENTAL TRAVELERS. 
NOTES OF THE VOYAGE OVER. 


{Note.—The following letter, though written and mailed to us 
earlier than the one from Gibraltar, printed last week, did not reach 
us until some days after that one, having been much delayed in transit 
somewhere. It was postmarked at Gibraltar, Second month 10, and 
reached Philadelphia Third month 3.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


THE special train from New York City left according 
to schedule time, at 12.40 p. m., on First month 31, 
carrying about 320 passengers, from thirty or more 
different States, including those which border on the 
Pacific ocean. Twelve parlor and two baggage cars 
were required. A large number were present to see 
the party off from New York, and the generous 
chorus of ‘‘ good-byes”’ was given with all the en- 
thusiasm of a college yell. We arrived in Boston 
about 10.30 p. m., and had dinner between 11 and 12 
o'clock, on the steamer, being about four hours late. 

The weather was very cold, four above zero on 
Fifth-day morning. Five hundred and twenty-five 
excursionists, with varying degrees of success, en- 
deavored to adjust themselves to the unusual circum- 
stances in which they found they were placed, and to 
pack themselves away in the limited space allotted to 
them for the voyage. All ocean travelers are familiar 
with the woe begone and pathetic expressions of those 
who find the throbbing of the machinery and the 
quivering of the vessel very distressing, though it 
was worthy of note that a larger percentage than 
usual appeared regularly in the dining-room. We 
sailed at noon on the Ist. An immense throng vis- 
ited friends on the steamer before leaving, and waved 
farewells from the wharf as we slowly moved out into 
the harbor. Great quantities of cut flowers and 


innumerable letters and telegrams projected their 
fond farewells far out at sea, testifying to the thought- 
fulness of loved ones left behind, some of whom had 
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prepared cheery letters to be handed regularly to the 
recipient, one each day, for a week or more. Some 
of these were illustrated, and furnished entertainment 
for many who were permitted to have a share in their 
humorous presentations. 

The Boston G/ode of Second month Ist, says, “This 
is the largest excursion that has ever left the United 
States. Some idea of the magnitude of the under- 
taking may be gleaned from the following account of 
the immense stores on board. It is estimated that 
2,000 tons of beef, provisions, and luxuries have 
been received within the last few days. Some of the 
items on the store list include 50,000 Ibs. of beef, in 
quarters, 20,000 lbs. of mutton, 40,000 prairie hens, 
rabbits, turkeys, ducks, chickens, plover, quail, and 
other fowl and game. Thousands of pounds of ham, 
corned and pickled meats and fish, 50,000 eggs, 20,- 
000 pounds Of sugar, and nearly 10,000 pounds of 
butter. There are also 15,000 heads of lettuce, 
1,000 bunches of celery, 2,000 tins of jellies, 3,500 
quarts of ice cream, 500 gallons of milk, 3,000 
tins of condensed milk, 2,500 cans of preserved 
fruits, besides quantities of about every article of 
food which the market provides. These arrange- 
ments were made under the direction of chief steward 
Andrew Lattimer. He figures that except for certain 
perishable foods, the stores already aboard will carry 
the party through the entire trip. 

‘‘ The steamer has also on board about 8,000 tons 
of coal for her own consumption during the trip, 
1,000 tons of which was procured at the port of 
Boston, the remainder being bought from Liverpool. 
Since the charter of the steamer for this excursion 
was closed, the British Admiralty has made over- 
tures to the owners for use of the vessel for South 
African transport service. The plans would not 
admit of change. 

‘There are about sixty clergymen among the 
pilgrims, every denomination and portion of the 
country being represented among the number, while 
the wives and families of those of the Protestant 
denominations bring the proportion up to nearly one- 
fifth of the entire number on board. Some prominent 
clergymen are among the party, and ten Catholic 
pastors of the Boston arch-diocese are included. 
School teachers, professors, and students of Bibical 
history are also largely represented, in this exception- 
ally unique band of tourists. Thirty-five are from 
Worcester, 25 from Boston and over 200 from New 
England.” 

We passed through a light snow-storm on Fifth- 
day night. Sixth-day, the 2d, weather squally but 
warmer. Strong westerly wind; high rolling sea. 
Made 340 miles the first 24 hours. Many of the 
passengers are recovering from their illness, but a 
good many are not yet venturing out of staterooms. 
Wraps and steamer rugs have enabled many, even of 
the ladies, to remain on deck all day, and some have 
had their meals served to them there. The stars 
shone out at night, but the waves looked black as 
ink, lightened only by white caps, not very plentiful. 
The phosphorescent lights, said to be more numerous 
in the Gulf Stream, gleamed out in the foam-lashed 
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waters at the side of the vessel, like so many fire-flies 
sporting in the waves. 

Seventh-day, 3d, found us still able to enjoy a 
good breakfast, but very many passengers were differ- 
ently minded. A feeling of general lassitude dis- 
posed many to spend the day reclining in steamer- 
chairs, while others had developed the skill to enjoy 
a brisk walk now and then for exercise, or to exam- 
ine the vessel more thoroughly. The wind continued 
strong, though the weather was fine and much 
warmer. The thermometer indicated 45° tempera- 
ture of the air. Second day's run, 372 miles. Entered 
the Gulf Stream sometime during the preceding night. 
Some of the passengers enjoyed a pleasant hour in 
the Library in the evening, listening to a conversa- 
tion on Jerusalem. Our thoughts returned to the 
beautiful sunset, which for a brief period lighted into 


prery the great masses of black Cloudy Chat ail day | FIFTH-DAY was spent in one of the most romantic 


had obscured the sky, but which towards night gath- 
ered themselves together near the horizon in most 
artistic array. 

Night fell, showing the ever-faithful stars keeping 
their eternal watch, and it was pleasant to recognize 


the ‘‘ great dipper,” familiar to one’s eyes from child- | 


hood’s | r r i rer | 
OOeS NAPPY Gays, and to repiine That whatever | but a short distance to look from our home here, but 


changes come to us in life, the great Eternal Father 


changes not. ‘“‘ He that watches over Israel neither 
slumbers nor sleeps.” 


sponsibility, which we more and more appreciate, as 


we gaze over the pathless sea and think how helpless | 


oe epee: Se. wiaent air Keowienge and Kestey. | passing over it daily, and while I could easily see how 


| the least failure in the structure or machinery might 


It is whispered about that a lady seriously asked the 
captain ‘“‘when we should reach the horizon,” and 
this took us back to the days of Columbus, when 
men very generally believed they could reach the 


end of the world by sailing off over this sam a 
' y > a then? sey eerandl on the electric line that we were transferred to at the 


to the west. Even as this same line of the horizon 
ever recedes as we advance toward it, so the boundary 


line of human acquisition ever eludes our grasp, and | f . ce aaa B . 
4g. ot | bridges, and all the time climbing the mountain look- 


| ing up to the track above us, and soon found ourselves 


to-day’s elation becomes to-morrow’s dissatisfaction, 
thus urging us forward to higher and higher ideals. 
Happy for humanity and the cause of truth, if our 
Spiritual perception keeps pace with our mental de- 
velopment and acquisition. 


delightful, with a fine breeze from the west. 
light shower$ passed us with many very beautiful 
rainbows. Most of the passengers enjoyed the day 
on deck. There were two religious services ; that of 


the morning from 10.30 to 11.30 was addressed by | 


Rev. Clarence A. Barbour, of Rochester, N. Y., from 
Luke, xxiv., 48 and 49. That of the evening from 
8.30 to 9.30 was a song service and addressed by 
Rev. Edwin S. Stucker, of Chicago. There is no 


number, so many of us enjoyed our “silent hour” 
on deck, watching the smooth sea, whose dark blue 
waters charmingly contrasted with the white spray. 
One of our number penned.the following impressions, 
which so far expressed the feelings of others, that by 
request they are sent to the INTELLIGENCEk : 
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We fell asleep with the faith | 

a trusting child, asking G i ; 
of a trusting child, asking God to guide and strengthen | the Rubeo Canon, from which the cable cars go up 
the officers and crew upon whom rests so great re- | ioe ceeaeaie 


| joyed it very much. 








As our boat is o'er the dark waves gliding, 
My mind reverts to home bells pealing, 
And thoughts of home find sweet abiding, 
As memory stirs my inmost feeling. 


How wondrous—boundless—is thy realm, O sea! 
Yet man right well defies thy mystery ; 

And marks for himself full many a way, 

Despite thy seeming arbitrary sway. 

Whence came the power such danger dark to brave? 
To risk the finding of a watery grave? 

To venture first where foot-print there was none? 
With nought to tell if one had lost or won ? 


It was the power of strong conviction, 

Which is in very truth God’s benediction, 

Which ever to the heart its courage gives— 

In which man ever moves, and breathes and lives. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XIII. 


trips it has ever been my privilege to make. Ruth 


| choosing to remain in the quiet, restful home and 


with our kind hostess, I, in company with our friend 
Cornelia Janney, and joined by others from the Whit- 
tier, went to Mt. Lowe, and no one has seen the sights 
of California who has not taken this trip. It seemed 


we rode several miles by the cars from the town, then 
changed to another line to make the ascent of the 
foot-hills, winding around the ravine until we reached 


To one of nervous temperament it 
might seem rather hazardous to make the trip, the 
incline varying from 45 to 60 degrees, but many are 


result seriously, yet I could but feel secure, and en- 
I do not think it any greater 
display of engineering skill, or more dangerous, than 


top of the cable, for we wound around the many 
points of rock, crossing deep ravines on short-curved 


there only to look down again to where we had been. 
At one point the conductor told us that the gorge on 
our left was two thousand feet deep and almost per- 


c ; | pendicular. 
First-day, Second month 4, dawned warm and | P 


Several | 


We arrived safely at the Alpine Hotel, that is at 
the terminus of the line at an elevation of nearly 
6,000 feet, and in the thick forest, from which the 


| visitor may continue his ascent two miles further, on 


foot or by mules, that are kept here for that purpose. 
We contented ourselves by walking a half-mile or 
more to Inspiration Point, and while we sat and gazed 
upon the wondrous variety in nature, and realized 
how by the skill and kindness of man we are enabled 


room large enough to accommodate any considerable | to enjoy so much, we partook of the bountiful lunch 


furnished us by our kind hostess. We felt that the 
Lord had spread a table before us, not in the face of 
enemies, but in the presence of his own creative force. 

Our position at this point enabled us to look back 
and down upon the town, ten miles distant, and by 


the aid of a glass we could discern the principal build- 
ings. 











At 2 p.m. we commenced our return tiip that 
needed no propelling power, only the steady hand of 
the brakeman on the wheel,—by which the speed of 
our car was wholly controlled,—and we soon reached 
the Echo Mountain house, or where it had been, for 
a few weeks ago it was burned, and only the ruins 
can now be seen. Here we witnessed the machinery 
that propelled the car up the incline, machinery easily 
controlled by the hand of a man, upon whose effi- 
ciency our safety and life depend so largely. Soon 
finding ourselves salely at the bottom again, we, after 
a short stroll up the beautiful canon, returned home in 
time for tea, to tell of what had been seen. 

Sixth-day, a. m. A friend from the Whittier 
took us for a fine drive of four hours through the 
extensive orange and olive groves, and we visited one 
of the large packing-houses where the oranges are 
packed for shipping. We also visited the San Gabriel 
Mission, one of the many that were organized many 
years ago, and is still used by the Catholics as a house 
of worship. 

Seventh-day was spent in making some calls, one 
of which was upon Dr. Stubbs and wife, of Chester 
county, Pa., he being quite ill, and is here, as are 
many others, hoping to be benefitted, which we trust 
may be the result. 

In the evening we enjoyed a most satisfactory 
occasion, as our many Friends had felt (with ourselves) 
that it might be profitable to hold a parlor meeting, 
and our kind hostess spared no pains to make it pos- 
sible. A number beside our members were invited 
and all expressed much appreciation. 

One merchant, whose business cares are always 
pressing, said at the close, “I like your people for 
the quiet ways they have, and no matter how busy I 
am, if Mrs. Gardner comes in our store I always have 
time to have a talk with her and feel better for it.”’ 
The evening closed with the one feeling that it had 
been good to be there. 

First-day, a.m. We again met with our Wilbur 
Friends and shared in the public service as duty 
prompted, and I felt favored in the service to present 
the saving power of Christ in its practical application 
to human needs. 

We spent the afternoon with our Friends, Willet 
Hazzard and family, who are at this season of the 
year closely occupied with the cares of their house- 
hold, having many boarders, all of whom find it a 
very pleasant home. 

Second-day, at 8 a. m., we took train for San 
Diego, 130 miles south, passing through some beauti- 
ful fruit-growing and farming country, then another 
range of mountains, and many miles along the Pacific 
coast. Arriving at I p. m., we called on our friends 
John L. and Elizabeth Hughes, formerly of our own 
Half-Yearly Meeting in Canada, and regretted so 
much to find the latter nearly helpless by paralysis, 
but as cheerful and happy as circumstances will per- 
mit. At 5 p. m., we visited four miles out, a school 
friend of Ruth’s (Caroline Hughes Lockart) whom 
she had not seen for many years, and the meeting 
was a very pleasant one and much appreciated. After 
an hour’s ride, and a wait at Ocean Side, we took 
train for Escondido to see our friends John L. Searing 
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and sisters, from Scipio, N. Y., whom we were loath 
to spare from our own yearly meeting a few years 
ago, but whom we were glad to see again, enjoying 
our visit with them very much: Fourth-day was 
occupied by a drive of seven or eight miles in the 
country to visit John Wm. Cox and family, where 
the day was spent very pleasantly indeed, we having 
a knowledge of many of their relatives in the East. 
Regrets were expressed that a Friends’ meeting 
could not be held in the place, but a pleasant oppor- 
tunity was had during the afternoon, when restraint 
was laid upon the social mingling, and expression 
was given to such thoughts as presented explanatory 
of Friends’ views of religion, and all seemed to ap- 
preciate the privilege. Isaac WILSON. 
Escondido, Cal., Second month 28, 1900. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Our meeting was held at Milton, Ind., Third month 
3, at 10 a.m. The meeting for Ministers and Elders 
at 8 o’clock in the morning was smaller than usual, 
but we felt it to be a favored time. We had the 
company of our dear friend Mary E. Smith of Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., in both meetings. After a season of silent 
waiting a Friend arose with the Scripture quotation, 
‘Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
The thought was expressed, that spiritual lite did 
not come to us unsought. That if we expected to 
be benfited by mingling together, we must strive to 
get into an attitude to receive the Truth, must know 
of self being abased, and an attentive listening to the 
still, small votce, that still teaches as never man taught. 
Another said, although it was undoubtedly right to 
have form, the Spirit should always accompany it, 
and enlarged on the theme, dwelling on the spirit 
giving life, much to our comfort. 

Soon after the quarterly meeting proper opened. 
The silence was broken by the voice of earnest sup- 
plication for strength and guidance. This was fol- 
lowed by several communications in which parents 
were entreated to have a watchful care over the 
precious beings entrusted to them. The necessity of 
right living was dwelt upon. 

After another prayer the meeting closed under a 
solemn covering. 

In the First-day morning meeting this quotation 
from Scripture was brought to our remembrance, 
“As ye sow, so shall ye reap; men do not gather 
grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles.” ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” We were exhorted 
to an earnest, prayerful walk through life, as the 
blessing can only rest on those who are faithful to 
known duties. The rebuilding of the walls of Jeru- 
salem was referred to by another as a fitting type of 
the earnestness with which a Christian should Jabor. 
Under the wise supervision of Nehemiah each person 
was to work nearest his own door. Weare toldthey 
were only fifty days in completing the wall; the 
secret of their success was that each one was anxious 
to make the wall secure nearest his own home, not 
concerning himself about his neighbor. Our Chris- 























rubbish, selfishness, hate, envy, and the like, so that | 
pure love may gain an entrance. 

Another called our attention to the fact that the 
builders were instructed to use what was good of the 
old material, only supplying the lack with new, show- 
ing that where the old is good we should not cast it 
away, but strengthen it by mingling the new with it. 

Another spoke of the grain of mustard seed; of 
its smallness, that and when it is placed in the soil, the 





warmth of the bright sun alone is not sufficient to 
make it germinate and grow, but it requires also the 
moisture of the rain and dew. The Christian life 
cannot be all brightness ; the clouds and the rain are 
necessary. <A voice of supplication and thanksgiving 
arose, that we might be preserved in faithfulness and 
thankfulness for favors past, acknowledging that we 
had known the blessed Presence with us to comfort 
and strengthen. 

The meeting closed and we returned to our homes 
with the feeling that it had been good to be there. 

M. K. S. 





Bills have been recently introduced into the New 
Jersey legislature having for their object the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. The Plainfield Friends, at 
their last monthly meeting, directed that a petition 
be forwarded to that body, asking that imprisonment 
for life be substituted for capital punishment, main- 
taining that the former affords greater protection to 
society, by increasing the chances for the conviction 
of the criminal, and that it is more in accordance 
with a high ideal of civilization. 

At the same meeting, a protest against the grant- 
ing of liquor licences in the city of Plainfield was 
adopted, and a copy thereof was sent to the Common 
Council. 


Tue other day a leading man of the island [Porto Rico] 
then in Washington, was warned against talking too much 
and for vigorously working against the policy of Congress 
toward his people, and he was finally admonished that the 
island might be given back to Spain. ‘‘ My dear sir,"’ he 
replied, ‘‘ I could get 200,000 signatures in Puerto Rico to a 
petition praying that the island be returned to Spain.’’— 
[Henry L. Nelson in New York World. ] 


FRANCE this year will require a revenue of about £144,- 
000,000. Of this amount, nearly £50,000,000 is absorbed 
by the public debt and £47,200,000 by the army and navy. 
M. Levy says that every Frenchman between dawn and night 
must gain enough to pay the Government 25 centimes before 
he can be free to eat his daily bread. 


GERMANY'S colony in East Africa sends home discourag- 
ing reports for 1899. The population in the principal district 
was reduced one-half by famine and disease, while the 
colony's trade cost the German government three times more 
than it was worth, and, even then, the trade was done with 
British India, not with Germany. 


WHILE five years ago the cotton mills in the Southern 
States consumed but 720,000 bales of cotton, their consump- 
tion amounts now to nearly 1,500,000 bales in the 550 mills, 
with 4,952,092 spindles and 104,446 looms. The number of 
mills has increased 206, that of spindles and looms 640 per 
ent. 


THE ages of four generations of the British royal family 
in the direct line of succession are: Queen, 80; Prince of 
Wales, 57; Duke of York, 34; Prince Edward of York, 5. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





Trenton, N. J.—A regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture-room of the meeting- 
house, Second month 26, with the President, John Satterth- 
waite, in the chair. Owing to the severity of the weather 
the attendance was not large, but an interesting program was 
carried out. A paper prepared by Joseph Willets, and read 


| in his absence by the secretary, was first considered, ‘‘ In 


what way are the Orthodox Friends different from those 
calling themselves Primitive Friends?’’ After giving an 
account of the differences of opinion between John Wilbur 
and Joseph John Gurney, the writer said a schism was 
developed between the Orthodox Friendsin New England,— 
asmall body seceded from the 4th and Arch Streets Friends 
of Philadelphia, who called themselves Primitive Friends. 
It has been asserted that there is no doctrinal difference 
between the Wilburites and Gurneyites. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed upon the various separations which have 
occurred among Friends. 

‘« Do we experience a refining influence through adver- 
sity and affliction ?'’ was answered by Letitia C. Willets, who 
thinks a life that has known only sunshine cannot have 
experienced the full measure of peace and harmony that 
results from bearing one’s burden of sorrow and affliction. 
The general sentiment prevailing among those who listened 
to the paper seemed to be that a refining influence is felt 
through sorrow and adversity. 

‘«Is it right to purchase goods from those who do not pay 
their employés a just price for their services,’’ was considered 
in a paper prepared by Florence H. Tittensor, who said, in 
part, after discussing the church in its relation to the social 
betterment, ‘‘ we should not if there be any possible way of 
knowing it, countenance this kind of fraud. When we realize 
the difficulty which presents itself of knowing whether 
employers do pay their employés a just price for their ser- 
vices it shows us more clearly than anything else can do the 
dependence we are obliged to place in one another, and as 
we raise our individual ideals of conduct so shall we be able 
to place a more firm trust in those relations we are obliged to 
maintain. Following this thoughtful paper remarks were 
made by Daniel Willets, Edward Hancock, John Satterth- 
waite, Edmond R. Willets and others. The general 
impression being that while the sweating system should be 
abolished it is very hard to arrive at a solution of this most 
difficult problem. After the customary silence, the meeting 
adjourned to meet Third month 26, Igoo. 

CAROLINE PRESTON, Sec. 





Ristnc SuN, Mp.—Young Friends’ Association of West 
Nottingham was held in Friends’ School building at Rising 
Sun, on the afternoon of Third month 4. A short silence 
being observed, the president, Walter R. Buffington, read 
from Lillian Whiting, ‘‘ The World Beautiful.’’ The secre- 
tary, after calling the roll, read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. The program was opened by L. Janette Reynolds 
reading the second of a series of papers on ‘‘ Early Church 
History.’" A clear and concise account was given of condi- 
tions among Christians early in the second century, also of 
their persecutions. ‘‘ Being, not Seeming,’’ was the subject 
of a paper prepared by Elizabeth R. Lincoln, in which the 
thought was given, that if we live up to our highest conception 
of right, honor, and purity, our faces are toward the perfect 
goal. A Christian life is not in the observance of certain 
forms and ceremonies, but in devotion to loving service ; to 
be what we seem. Let our actions be consistent with our 
avowed faith. This was followed by remarks from others. 
™ Edwin R. Buffington gave an interesting and instruc- 
tive talk on ‘‘ Tenacity of Purpose.’ He said we should all 
have a purpose in life, a purpose that is noble and exalted. 
Place our ideal high and holy, thenstrive to reach it. We 
were not placed here to be idle. It is our duty to work, 
and can, if wewill, find a blessing in the performance of what 
the world calls ‘‘ Drudgery.'' We should take an optimistic 
view of life. The world is growing better. The evolution of 
thought, since the world's existence, was touched upon, as was 
also the genius of Quakerism. Granville Coates offered a few 
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remarks; he thought we should use common sense, and 

human intellect, as the controlling power. After listening to 

the report of the Execuive Committee as presented by the 

secretary, Sarah S. Buffington, the Association closed with a 

period of silence, to meet at the same place, Fourth month 1. 
ay, as ks, Lae, See: 





HOPEWELL, VA.—Hopewell Young Friends’ Association 
met at Winchester, Va., Second month 25. It was opened 
by the president reading the fifteenth chapter of St. John. 
Owing to the severe cold day the attendance was much smaller 
than usual. The executive committee reported the following 
appointments for next meeting: ‘‘ Literature,’’ Mary E. Har- 
desty ; ‘‘ Current Topics,’” Mary S. Lupton ; ‘‘ Friends’ liter- 
ature and its influence on the Society,’’ Susan F. Pidgeon. 
A paper prepared by a Friend interested in our meetings, to 
be read by William E. Branson. Extract from Janney’s 
History upon the separation of Friends, Edward L. Irish. 
Responses at roll call from Whittier. 

Jonathan W. Branson,-the historian for the day, was ab- 
sent, but made a very instructive selection, ‘‘ Where the Sun 
never Sets,’’ which was read by the President. Lydia W. 
Irish read a poem, entitled ‘‘Susan B. Anthony.’’ Tacy 
Branson Doing presented a very interesting paper on Current 
Topics. The general opinion was that they were a great im- 
provement on the old way. Jonah L. Rees presented an ex- 
cellent paper, showing plainly the difference between the 
Shakers, Dunkers, and Friends. 

A few remarks followed ; then with a short silence the 
meeting closed. L. W. I., Secretary. 





CoRNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Elizabeth T. Joyce, Third month 4, after a post- 
ponement of one week. The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, Theodore K. Barton. After a short silence 
the minutes of last meeting were read and approved. Row- 
land Cocks being absent, his selection, entitled ‘‘I am a 
Christian and Cannot Fight,’’ was read by Elizabeth K. 
Seaman. William B. Cocks gavearecitation. In the absence 
of Isaac M. Cocks, Baldwin F. Brown read the first chapter 
of ‘Worthy Friends of the Nineteenth Century, Benjamin 
Hallowell.’’ The roll was called, and sentiments given by 
nearly all present. Elizabeth K. Seaman was appointed to 
read a chapter from Benjamin Hallowell at our next meeting, 
Blanche E. Brown to have a selection, and Mercy Ketcham 
to recite. The next social is to be held at the home of 
Nathaniel D. Brown, Third month 16. Then adjourned to 
meet at the home of Theodore Ketcham in three weeks. 

MARIANNA SEAMAN, Secretary. 





New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met in New York, Second month 25, 
with a very small attendance, on account of the extreme cold. 

The committee on the Young Friends’ Review reported 
and after much discussion it was decided to continue its pub- 
lication. Inthe Current Topics report John Bellows's letter in 
the New York 7ribune, relative to the war in South Africa, 
was mentioned. After which Harriett Cox McDowell reported 
for the Literature Section by reading portions of ‘‘ Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America,’ by John Fiske. This 
spread itself into the subject of the evening and there was a 
very interesting discussion afterwards. 

We then enjoyed a few moments of silence, after which 
the meeting adjourned to meet in two weeks in Brooklyn. 

ELIZABETH MASON ROBERTS. 





Newtown, Pa.—The Newtown Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Evan and Sarah T. Worthington on the even- 
ing of the 7th inst. The president, Evan T. Worthington, 
called the meeting to order, and after a few moments of sil- 
ence read the 4th chapter of Ephesians. 

The Discipline Committee was represented by Susan 
Blaker reading a continuation of selections from George Fox 
on the Discipline. Some dates of interest were gathered from 
the reading : 1654, first meeting of Friends in London ; 
monthly meetings established 1666 and 1667; yearly meet- 
ings, 1673. 
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A paper on the life and character of the prophet Ezekiel 
was prepared and read by Anna E. Worthington. Increasing 
interest seems to be manifested for this series of papers on the 
Prophets. 

‘*What is the proper observance of First-day ?’’ was an- 
swered by Sarah J. Reeder, who, after making some prelim- 
inary explanation of the established Sabbath, took up the 
question in its specialized form, painting pictures of three 
types of First-day observance: First, the embracing of the 
day as an opportunity of rest and quiet, and of religious 
worship. Second, where the day is made the gloomiest one 
of all the seven. Third, where the ‘‘Sunday néwspaper’”’ 
furnished the feature of the day. She left the Association to 
choose from the three. Thomas W. Stapler then read ‘‘ The 
Man with the Hoe,’’ by Edwin Markham, and the reply by 
John Vance Cheney, which poem received the first prize over 
thousands of competitive manuscripts. 

Current Topics, selected by John M. Stapler, were read by 
Elizabeth G. Stapler. Subject: ‘‘ Party Politics,’’ from 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, over the signature of H. M. J. A 
selection, ‘‘The Charities of the World,’’ was read by 
Ellie J. Burroughs. 

Question for next meeting: ‘‘ Should we as a Society 
continue to observe the peculiar customs, such as dress, 
speech, etc., when the principles for which they stood have 
changed?’’ After roll-call and sentiments the meeting ad- 
journed, to meet at the home of George C. and Lavinia W. 
Blackfan, Fourth month 4, 1900. yok oe 





CuIcaGo, ILL.—The first meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of the Central Meeting of Friends was held on 
Sixth-day evening, the twenty-third of Second month. The 
meeting opened by silence, after which Sarah P. Poulsen 
read the article on George Fox written by Thomas Carlyle in 
the third book of ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’’ Allen J. Flitcraft was 
then called upon for current topics, to which he replied that he 
had chosen topics of more imporance than news from South 
Africa or the Philippines, and he proceeded to read, much to 
the pleasure of those assembled, Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy ”’ 
and ‘‘In School Days’’ and all were made to feel the neces- 
sity of making the spirit of these beautiful poems the current 
topic of our lives. 

Roll-call for sentiments followed this and the rest of the 
evening was devoted to music and social intercourse. 

ETTA M. GILBREATH, Sec. 


—— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE students of Economics and Social Science recently 
enjoyed an address by Joseph Wharton, President of the 
Board of Managers, on the subject of Protective Tariffs. 


The lecture was full of interest, not only to the classes which 
had recently made a special study of the subject, but to the 
general student body. 

The international correspondence is as successful this 
year asever. The names of thirteen young women in Paris 
and its vicinity have lately been added to the French corre- 
spondence list. 

The Senior-Sophomore reception took place on the even- 
ing of the 11th instant. An entertaining program was 
enjoyed by a large number of students of both classes. 

The Camera Club will soon issue a book of Swarthmore 
views. Itis to contain twenty-five half-tone pictures and will 
undoubtedly be a charming souvenir of the College. 

The young women’s contest in extemporaneous speaking 
took place on the 6th instant and was a marked success, the 
general opinion being that it was a decided advance upon 
last year’s contest. The first, second, andthird prizes were 
awarded respectively to Mary S. Haviland, Mabel Latimer, 
and Margaret Eves. . 

It has been decided that no report shall be issued this 
semester until the close of the college year, when a report 
will be given for the whole term's work. The cause of this 
innovation is the proximity of the mid-year examination to 
the spring vacation. 
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FRIEND: 


On the 8th instant, Dr. Appleton lectured to the World 
Literature Class and others on the subject of Dante. The 
class has completed the study of Greek drama and is now 
beginning to read the ‘‘ Divine Comedy."’ 

Dr. Appleton has again consented to give a course of 
Shakespeare readings, as he has done for some years past. 
The first reading, that of King Lear, took place on the 8th, 
and was largely attended. M.S. H. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 
There is at present, in almost every department, an encour- 
aging realization of progress. Changes slight in themselves 
are turning the thoughts and the daily practice of the pupils 
constantly toward more excellent results. 

A notable addition to the curriculum in the Boys’ Depart- 
ment was effected at the beginning of the second half year, 
when a course in manual training was opened to Class E, in 
connection with similar work for the boys of Class F, Inter- 
mediate School. Part of the basement of the Young Friends’ 
Association Building has been fitted up into a complete, at- 
tractive, and sanitary shop, and Allan Latshaw has been ap- 
pointed to conduct the instruction. The two years’ course, 
when fully in operation, will afford those who avail them- 
selves of it, opportunity to become familiar with the manipu- 
lation of hand tools for working wood. The instruction is 
based on broad principles, and Prof. Latshaw has succeeded 
in inspiring the boys already with an interest and liking for 
the work, which has been elected by every boy in Class E. 

In public speaking, the school is offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities. Several years ago the custom was inaugurated in 
the Boys’ Department of assembling in the lecture-room once 
a week, on which occasions a summary of current news and a 
declamation are presented by members of Class A. Since the 
monthly meeting at Race Street has been held in the evening, 
it has been unnecessary to shorten the session of school on 
that day, and the additional time has been devoted in both 
Departments to literary exercises. On one occasion, the hour 
was spent with Whittier ; on another, with Lowell. On 
Eleventh month 15, six boys debated the question, ‘‘ Re- 
solved, That a property qualification would be beneficial in 
municipal government.’’ On the last afternoon of school, in 
1899, about forty boys joined in conducting a ‘‘ mock trial,"’ 
based on the case of Castner Hanway, a Friend, who suffered 
prosecution for treason under the Fugitive Slave Law, after 
the Christiana riot, (Lancaster county, Pa.), in 1851. The 
lecture-room on this occasion was filled with guests, and the 
parts throughout were well sustained by the pupils. Ona re- 
cent day six boys entertained the school with ten minutes’ 
talks on scientific, historical, and literary topics, illustrated in 
each case with lantern slides. 

In the Girls’ Department, the exercises are under the con- 
trol of Class A, and consist of a summary of Current Events, 
and of readings and declamations from favorite authors. The 
Class is organized, for this purpose, into a Literary Society, 
with President, Secretary, and Executive Committee, and 
valuable practice in the conduct of public meeting is thus 
gained. . 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A CABLEGRAM from the party of Oriental travelers, who 
sailed from Boston last month, received at Richmond, 
Indiana, on the roth instant, conveyed the painful news of 
the death of one of them, Mary Ann Evans, of Richmond. 
The cablegram said: ‘‘ Mother died yesterday : we buried 
her to-day,’’ and was sent, as we understand, from Jerusalem. 

She was a Friend, of the other body, seventy-six years 
old. She was accompanied by two daughters and a sister. 
The friend at Richmond, in whose private letter these details 
are given, speaks in high terms of her lovable character. 

In a letter written at sea by Robert S. Haviland, dated 
on the roth of last month ‘‘ near Gibraltar,’’ and enclosed 
with the delayed letter from F. M. R., elsewhere printed, he 
says: ‘‘I have enjoyed every minute of the journey thus 
far, and have not been in the least sea-sick. I am especially 
enjoying the sun rises,—so different each morning. They 
‘are simply grand, and the bow of the boat is never crowded 
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at that early hour. Itis astonishing how few avail themselves 
of the most beautiful sights of the voyage. The sunsets are 
much praised, but they are tame in comparison.’’ 

He adds, as to himself and wife: ‘‘We shall be com- 
pelled to return with the steamer, Fourth month 12, from 
Liverpool, as we would have to take a small steamer after 
that date until Fifth month 10, which will be later than we 
can well stay. 


A letter from Nathan Edsall, of Hartland, Iowa, dated 
Third month 7, says: ‘‘Our dear friend and minister, 
Thomas E. Hogue, is lying extremely ill at this writing. His 
sons have been called from West Liberty, Iowa, and have 
been at his bedside for two or three days.’’ 


Dr. Jesse H. Holmes left Oxford, England, on the 23d of 
last month. He expected to spend the 25th in Paris, and 
start for Italy on the 26th. He had planned to leave Naples 
on the 11th of this month for Alexandria, and will proceed 
from there to Palestine. He has engaged passage to New 
York from Genoa, on the third of Fifth month, and hopes to 
reach home about the middle of the month. 

Mary Willets, a member of the excursion party to Egypt 
and Palestine, says in a private note written at Luxor, 
Egypt, Second month 21: ‘‘ We have had a very enjoyable 
ride from Cairo. The fertility of the Nile valley is not 
exaggerated; every inch of ground is cultivated. Our 
ride was mostly at night, but we judge the unseen by 
the seen. The fellaheen are happy in their pastoral’ sim- 
plicity. I could but feel it would add to their difficulties 
in life to have eastern customs thrust upon them. If godli- 
ness consists in cleanliness there is little hope for the Mussul- 
man. Aremnant of the ‘fly plague’ survives to the present 
day ; as we sat on the veranda overlooking the garden of 
palms, magnolias, orange, and olive trees, we were tormented 
by them. A good washing of rain would make our outlook a 
garden of Eden.’’ 

The friends of William J. Hall will be interested to know 
that he has removed with his family to Alberquerque, New 
Mexico, where he has engaged in business with the ‘‘ Mutual 
Automatic Telephone Company,"’ of which he is president 
and financial manager. 

A friend writes in a private letter: ‘‘I have been stirred 
up by Professor Atwater’s position on the question of teaching 
the effects of alcohol in the schools. He is only one scientist 
against many who differ with him. The school-book pub- 
lishers are many, and there may be some which are not ap- 
proved by Mrs. Hunt. There may be too much teaching on 
the subject, but one does not need to be told of the injurious 
effects of alcohol when it can be seen all around. I cannot 
judge of these books; most of the superintendents seem to 
be opposed to them,—too much special pleading they say. 
But be that as it may, when a professed scientist declares 
that two and a half ounces of alcohol, such as is contained 
in three glasses of whiskey used in one day is a food, I think 
it is time to question professors of science."’ 


SCOTLAND is having a ‘‘study in color.’’ The absence 
of any bright color on Glasgow's streets is accounted a draw- 
back, and a scheme for brightening the more congested dis- 
tricts, which has been moderately successful in Liverpool, is 
to be tried. Five hundred window boxes of flowers are to be 
prepared by the superintendent of parks, and householders 
will be able to hire them for a payment of one shilling, which 
will be refunded on the return of the box at the end of the 
summer. 


PEACE lovers will greatly regret to learn that that eloquent 
advocate of Peace, Hugh Price Hughes, of England, has 
been so carried away by the war fever that he has preached 
in defence of the South African war. A number of those 
who have sat under his ministry have strongly protested. 
We would not revile him. It is a case for pity, not storm and 
wrath. It illustrates how he that thinketh he standeth should 
take heed lest he fall.—[Dr. R. H. Thomas, in The Mes- 
senger. | 
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ENGLAND. 

John Henry Newman’s Warning, Fifty Years Ago. 
Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name ; 
More than in Faith's pure fame ! 

Oh, trust not crafty fort nor rock renown'd, 

Earn'd upon hostile ground ; 

Wielding trade’s master-keys, at thy proud will, 

To lock or loose its waters, England ! trust not still. 


Dread thine own power! Since haughty Babel’s prime, 
High towers have been man's crime. 

Since her hoar age, when the huge moat lay bare, 
Strongholds have been man's snare. 

Thy nest is in the crags ; ah! refuge frail ! 

Mad counsel in its hour, or traitors, will prevail. 


He who scann'd Sodom for his righteous men 

Still spares thee for thy ten ; 

But, should rash tongues the Bride of Heaven defy, 
He will not pass thee by ; 

For, as the earth's kings welcome their spotless guest, 
So gives He them by turn, to suffer or be blest. 


THE LINE FENCE. 


A coop lawyer learns many lessons in the school of 
human nature ; and thus it was that Lawyer Hackett 
did not fear to purchase the tract of land which, says 
the Lewiston /ournal, had been “lawed over” for 
years. 

Some of the people wondered why he wanted to 
get hold of property with such an incubus of uncer- 
tainty upon it. Others thought that perhaps he 
wanted soine legal knitting work, and would pitch in 
red-hot to fight that line fence question on his own 
hook. 

That’s what the owner of the adjoining land 
thought. So he braced himself for trouble when he 
saw Hackett coming across the fields one day. 

Said Hackett, ‘‘ What’s your claim here, anyway, 
as to this fence ?’”’ 

“| insist,” replied his neighbor, ‘that your fence 
is over on my land two feet at one end and one foot 
at least at the other end.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Hackett, ‘you go ahead just as 
quick as you can and set your fence over. At the 
end where you say that I encroach on you two feet, 
set the fence on my land four feet. At the other end 
push it on my land two feet.”’ 

‘But,”’ persisted the neighbor, “that’s twice 
what I claim.” 

‘‘T don’t care about that,”’ said Hackett. ‘‘ There’s 
been fight enough over this land. I want you to 
take enough so you are perfectly satisfied, and then 
we can get along pleasantly. Go ahead and help 
yourself.” 

The man paused abashed. He had been ready 
to commence the old struggle, tooth and nail, but 
this move on the new neighbor stunned him. Yet he 
wasn’t to be outdone in generosity. He looked at 
Hackett. 

‘« Squire,” said he, “ that fence ain’t going to be 
moved an inch. I don’t wantthe land. There wan't 


nothin’ in the fight anyway, but the principle of the 
thing.” 


NuMEROvws factories in Germany are shutting down for the 
want of coal. Russia is in the same plight and has removed 
a tariff on coal, while the price of naphtha has increased 400 
per cent. 
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Spring Transplanting of Fruits. 
A CORRESPONDENT asks how late in the spring the transplant- 
ing of cherries, peaches, plums, and apples, may be safely 
deferred. That is a question that cannot be answered posi- 


tively, of course. It would be much safer to say that it 
should be done as early as possible after the frost leaves the 
soil. The earlier it can be done, the longer is the time 
allowed for the earth to become settled around the roots, and 
the trees to recover the general shock of transplanting before 
they are called upon to actively engage in food-storing and 
the support of their leaves. 

Good care in handling and planting figure largely in the 
results. A good pounding of the earth around the roots 
corresponds with the settling which time may bring; and a 
little water, given when trees are in leaf or pushing at time 
of transplanting, is sustaining until the roots can better look 
around for their own supply of moisture. But ‘‘ good care’’ 
is often mistaken injury. The pounding of the soil is not 
done as it is being filled in, but after the hole is entirely filled, 
making a hard surface through which the needed air and 
water cannot readily penetrate. The surface never should 
be made hard—quite the contrary. Then again, instead of 
a moderate application of water, the trees are sometimes 
soaked every day all summer long, regardless of need and 
condition of soil. In heavy soil, it is best to refrain entirely 
from watering, as trees do not like to stand in water. 

Cherries and plums object, as a rule, to being moved after 


commencing to leaf; pears and apples are less particular.— 
[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


Wind as a Stump-Puller. 
UrILiziInG the wind as a stump-puller is an Oregon device. 
It was the idea of the farmer at the State penitenitary, whose 
task was to clear the fir-timber from a sixteen-acre tract. 


He was given the winter in which to clear six acres, but 
with the aid of the wind he cleared the whole tract in six 
weeks, although the timber was of a dense growth, the firs 
measuring from one foot to four in diameter. The winds in 
that quarter blow strong from the south at this season. The 
farmer put his men at work on the north side of the fir grove. 
They cut alog and dragged it close to the north side of the 
bases of the fir-trees, and then cut the surface-roots of the 
trees that were to be felled. These preparations were made 
during the first day, and then the men went home and slept 
while the wind did the rest. During the night a strong south 
wind blew the trees down, and they in falling across the logs 
pulled up the tap-roots. 

The next day the men sawed up the fallen trees, burned 
the brush, and laid their logs for another lot of trees. They 
proceeded in this way until the whole grove had disappeared. 


Doctors and Lawyers Increasing. 


THE Johnstown (Pa.) Z7ribune has found evidence in its 
vicinity in confirmation of the common recognition that the 


ranks of the professional men have been growing faster than 
the population they serve. According to a directory issued 
in 1869, the number of inhabitants in territory now covered 
by Johnstown was about 20,000. To sustain the legal rights 
of these people there were then nine attorneys, or about one 
for every 2,222 of population ; to minister to the physical ills 
of the citizens there were fifteen physicians, or one for every 
1,333 residents. The city directory last year gave Johnstown 
nearly 35,000 population, including thirty-five lawyers and 
forty-seven physicians. This would provide one attorney for 
every 1,000 persons, and a doctor for every 740. In other 
words, while the population was increasing one and three- 
fourths times, the number of lawyers grew three and five- 
ninths times, and the number of doctors three and two-tenths. 


THE United States Internal Revenue Department has de- 
cided to proceed against manufacturers of tobacco and cigar- 
ettes who violate the law which prohibits the placing of gifts 
in packages, or orders for the same. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

OVERTURES for peace have been made by the presidents 
of the two South African republics, Kruger and Steyn, to the 
British Government, but have been rejected by the latter, 
and an offer of ‘‘mediation’’ made by the U. S. Govern- 
ment has been ‘‘declined.’’ It is commonly believed that 
there is now no prospect of peace until after a further desper- 
ate resistance by the Boers, and their probable defeat by the 
overwhelming English forces. A London dispatch on the 
14th says: ‘* Lord Salisbury’s declaration sounded the death 
knell of the independence of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. Their future existence will be as colonies of the 
crown.,”’ 

THE recent military operations in South Africa have been, 
up to this writing, chiefly the advance northward through 
the Orange Free State, of the column under Lord Roberts. 
The country is open, and affords no positions of defense such 
as the Boers had farther south, so that the superior forces of 
the British enable them to outflank the Boers, and compel 
their retreat. Lord Roberts's reports that General French's 
forces, after a fight, have occupied commanding hills near 
the Free State capital, Bloemfontein, and a later despatch 
received in London says French has actually reached Bloem- 
fontein. 

Tue British ‘‘casualties’’ in South Africa have been 
greatly swollen by recent returns. A dispatch from London 
on the 12th says: ‘* The British reported casualties up to this 
date are as follows: Killed, 2,418; wounded, 8,747; died 
of disease, 1,029 ; missing, 3,483; total, 15,677.’’ 

The American losses in the Philippine Islands also con- 
tinue to grow steadily. The total since August 6, 1808, is 
now 3,694, of whom the dead are 1,679. 

In the Kentucky political dispute, Judge Fields of the State 
courts rendered a decision, at Louisville, on the roth, sustain- 
ing the claim (made by the Democrats) that under the law the 
Lezislature is the final tribunal to pass upon the election of 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and that its decision must 
stand. An appeal will be taken. Warrants were issued on 
the oth inst. for the arrest of several persons, supporters of 
Taylor, the Republican Governor, charging them with being 
accessory to the assassination of Goebel. The situation is 
again very ‘‘strained,’’ both sides having organized bodies of 
State militia. The Republicans say that a fair trial cannot be 
had in most of the courts, the partisan feeling being so em- 
bittered. 

In the United States Senate on the gth inst., Senator 
Mason (Rep.), of Illinois, pressed for the consideration of his 
resolution expressing sympathy with the Boers. The decors 
were closed, and an extended discussion followed in secret 
session. Some Senators opposed consideration of the resolu- 
tion on the ground that our friendly relations with England 
would be disturbed. Senator Hoar (Rep.), of Massachusetts, 
said he favored a resolution asking the President to offer me- 
diation between England and the two republics, and Senator 
Tillman (Dem.), of South Carolina, offered such a resolution, 
which was ruled not in order at the time. The subject was 
not disposed of, and will be further discussed. 

AN inquiry has been in progress for some time at Wash- 
ington, by a Committee of the House of Representatives, into 
the action of the United States military forces in the State of 
Idaho, in what were known as the Coeur d'Alene riots, when 
the military took forcible possession of theregion. The details 
given by witnesses as to the arbitrary arrest and brutal treat- 
ment of many persons, some of them claiming to have no 
connection with the troubles, are shocking. The ‘‘ bull pen”’ 
camp, in which the prisoners were detained, was described by 
one of the committee as a ‘‘ Siberia of horrors.’’ The con- 
ditions described in it have not been equaled, probably, since 
the days of the Southern military prisons in the Civil War. 

IT appears that the bubonic plague has not been stamped 
out in any important degree anywhere. Its spread in Japan 
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and Hawaii and its appearance in Santos, Brazil, and Oporto, 
Portugal, have caused the United States Marine Hospital 
service to make new and more stringent quarantine and sani- 
tary regulations. A Washington dispatch says: ‘‘ All advices 
from American officials in the Orient point to increasing 
danger this year. Hong Kong, with excellent water and 
sewer systems, has not stamped it out. For a long time the 
health authorities of Japan maintained that the plague could 
not exist in their islands. Now it is there and they are un- 
able to cope with it. All Southern China has been swept by 
it, and it is still claiming thousands of victims there every 
year.”’ 

HENRY Loomis NELSON, a well-known correspondent and 
writer (some time editor of Harper's Weekly), gives in a letter 
from Washington data as to the expense of the war with 
Spain, and the resultant war in the Philippines. The former 
war began in April, 1898, and after allowing all reasonable 
amounts as ‘‘ ordinary ’’ expenditure of army and navy, there 
was an excess expenditure of $207,000,000 in 1898-99 (to 
Sixth month 30), and a special outlay on Philippine account 
of nearly $164,000,000. H.S. Nelson estimates $550,000, - 
ooo as the war cost to the end of the present fiscal year (Sixth 
month 30, 1900), and that the future cost, with the pension 
lists, must be an immense sum more. The Philippine opera- 
tions are now costing us at the rate of about ninety millions 
per annum for the army, and ten millions for the navy and 
civil list, —~in round figures a hundred millions a year. 


NEWS NOTES. ; 
THE four speakers chosen to represent Harvard University in 
the oratorical contest with Yale come (not from Massachusetts 
but) from Chicago, Spokane (Wash.), Philadelphia, and Cin- 
cinnati. 
A WOMAN suffrage amendment received 54 votes, against 


48, inthe Ohio House, but failed in not receiving a consti- 
tutional majority of 66. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL Woop has decided that for the pres- 
ent no more schools shall be established in Cuba. There are 
now 2,700 schools, with an enrolment of 130,000 pupils. He 
insists that the organization of these shall be improved before 
new ones are undertaken. 


As an incident to a ‘‘spite-house’’ fight in Elizabeth, 
N. J., a property-owner there, a woman, has had the sides of 
two tenement-houses painted black in order to cut off still 
further the light which a neighbor's tenants obtained from 
rear and ‘‘ well’’ windows. 

THE Detroit street railway has become so deeply engaged 
in express and freight traffic that it intends to build depots 
along the lines where the express cars can be unloaded with- 
out blocking passenger traffic. The street lines running out 
from the city—to Ann Arbor and other places forty miles or 
more distant—are also carrying freight. 


Reports of Indian Agents show that the entire Indian 
population is 297,905, of which number 95,679 wear citizens’ 
dress, while 31,923 wear a mixture of Indian and civilized 
clothing. Those who can read number 42,597. There are 
31,655 Indian church members, and 348 church buildings 
upon the various reservations. 

PROFESSOR W. E. Du Bois, of Atlanta University, has 
begun an investigation into the career of college-bred negroes. 
He finds that there are between 1,200 and 1,500 negroes who 
have been graduated from college, and to each of them he 
intends to send a set of questions covering family life, scho- 
iastic life, occupation since graduation, literary efforts, official 
positions, and financial success. (Prof. Du Bois is the author 
of the book, ‘* The Negro in Philadelphia.’’) 


It is said that President Kruger, in the event of the total 
defeat of the Boers, and the absorption of the republics by 
England, will probably go far westward into the region of 
South Africa belonging to Germany, where he has an intimate 
friend, who has a large farm of irrigated land. This is about 
75° miles from Pretoria. Other Boers would no doubt take 
the same course, forming a new ‘‘trek,’’ or migration. They 
would have to cross a wide stretch of desert land. 
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*,* Haddonfield First-Day School Union will 
be held at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Third month 31, opening at 10 a. m. 

In connection with the usual order of busi- 
ness the following subject will be opened by 
Camden School: ‘‘Can Friends consistently 
neglect the considering of social questions 
involving the welfare of humanity ?’’ 

Gro. L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk 
Mary B. CoLuins, } — 


*,.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race St., will take place 
on Fourth-day next, the 21st, in the evening, at 
7.30 O'clock. 

*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green St., Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 22d, in the afternoon, at 3 
o’ clock. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held in West Grove meeting- 
house, Third month 18, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

J. HowarD BRroomEL1L, Clerk. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the Meet- 
ing-house at West Chester, on First-day, Third 
month 18, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed_by Mabel G. 
Shortlidge. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 





*,* First-day Evening Meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Third month are held at south-east 
corner 4th and Green Sts., at 7.30 o'clock. 
Friends and others are solicited to give their 
attendance. 


*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Third month are as follows : 

18. Gunpowder, Md. 
25. Goose Creek, Va. 
FouRTH MONTH ; 
1. East Nottingham, Pa. 
JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows: 

THIRD MONTH: 
25. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
FouRTH MONTH : 
8. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
22. Valley, 10a. m. 
29. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
A QUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


CONSIDERING the number of new 
‘*fads’’ which continually bob up in the 
school curriculums, it is really remarkable 
that nobody has yet suggested the teach- 
ing of the Filipino languages as really 
necessary in the grade schools.—[Balti- 
more American. } 


SIGNALS have been sent by wireless 
telegraph through a suite of seven rooms, 
the doors of which were closed. They 
were transmitted through a telegraph 
switchboard containing both dead and 
live wires. 


In time of war France is prepared to put 
370 out of every 1,000 of her population 
in the field ; Germany, 310; Russia, 210. 


Aniron mine on Bell Island, Newfound- 
land, which was in 1893 bought for $120, - 
ooo, was sold last year for $1,000,000. 
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DF Absolutely Pure 


Made from most highly refined and 
healthful ingredients. 


Assures light, sweet, pure and 
wholesome food. 


Housekeepers must exercise care in buying bak- 
ing powders, to avoid alum. Alum powders are 
sold cheap to catch the unwary, but alum is a poi- 
son, and its use in food seriously injures health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


THE Sons of Temperance, an English 
society, has an adult membership of 42,- 
775, a gain on the year of 2,309. 


ACCORDING to the Medical Record, fair™ 
haired people possess, commonly, between | 
140,000 and 160,000 hairs on the scalp, 
the number being about the same for man 
and woman. Dark-haired people have 
on an average about 105,000, while red- 
haired people are said to have only 30,- 
000 hairs. 


ABOUT 600,000 trees are annually 


planted by Swedish school children under 
the guidance of their teachers. 


‘« Many mellow cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmias divine, 
From the ruby-rimmed beryline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped hyaline. 


NEARLY fifty per cent. of the people of 
France and Germany are engaged in 
farming pursuits. 
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REMARKABLE TREES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, J. M. P., writes to 
the Doylestown, Pa., /ntelligencer, from 
Mechanicsville (Bucks county) : 

On a farm formerly owned by my 
grandfather, David Bradshaw, Sr., and 
recently occupied by Martin Lippincott, 
now owned and occupied by Wilford 
Scott, is a chestnut tree that measures 22 
feet and 4 inches (in circumference), 8 
inches above the ground, and 20 feet 3 
inches four feet above the ground. 

On the homestead farm of J. Monroe 
Paist, near the above, is an apple tree 16 
inches (in diameter), and which four feet 
above ground branches out in two parts. 
In the crevice a cedar tree one foot in 
height and the size of an ordinary rye 
straw is growing vigorously. How did 
the cedar sprout get there? I have known 
the premises for over seventy years and 
have no knowledge of any cedar tree 
being near the place. 

A curious freak of nature is seen on the 
premises of Wilford Scott. Two trees, 
white oak and a hickory, are growing 
about two or three feet apart. About 8 
or g feet from the ground a branch of the 
hickory has grown clear through the trunk 
of the white oak and extends about 8 or 
10 feet the other side, giving the appear- 
ance of a hickory branch growing from a 
white oak tree. 


Hickory nuts are an American product, 
and we export them in large numbers to 
Europe. Pecans belong to the hickory 
family. 


DESICCATED bananas are now being 
prepared in Jamaica. It takes six pounds 
of fresh bananas for one of the dried. 


FLORIDA. 


THE direct route to Florida and all Southern 
resorts, including — 

AIKEN, 

AUGUSTA, 

SUMMERVILLE, 

ASHEVILLE, and the 

**LAND OF THE SKY,” 

is via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, daily, ex- 
cept First-day, at 3.14 p.m. This fine train is 
composed exclusively of dining, library, com- 
partment, observation, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing-cars between New York and St. Augustine, 
also carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Aiken, S.C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, 
Florida. 

Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and 
points south via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Dining car service on all through trains of 
the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will be 
pleased to furnish all information. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 
S. E fCor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses 
fronr Oculists’ prescriptions. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 


DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCEK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
j Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN \ 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
BED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


Cleveland. 


they 


St. Louis. 


ing. 


FREE 


Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, | 


AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The third of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, March 31. Tourists will find 
these three places of great interest and at the 
height of their Lenten season, Old Point Com- 
fort especially being sought by those wishing to 
enjoy the early Spring season. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six days 
—will be sold at a rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $22.50 from 
Trenton: $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths | 
days’ board at that place, and good to return | 
direct by regular trains within six days, will | 
be sold in connection with this tour at rate of | 
$15.00 from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate | 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to | 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, | 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. W. Boyd, | 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street | 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms’. variety the most complete, and 
guile ame aune ae ee. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

Ne _ or other Ix or methods 
resorted to St., Phila. 
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perience With Paints”’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


RACTICAL painters say that when 
| come to repaint a house 
which has been painted with ready. 


mixed paint or combination White Lead 
(so-called), it costs more to prepare the 
surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pure White 


Lead, because it is not only more durable, 


but is always in good condition for repaint- 


These brands are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled ‘“‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


100 William Street, New York. 


Sewing [lachines 


Our new Continental, 

Special No. 1, is priced 
at $15.00. It is better, we be- 
lieve, than any other machine 
that sells at $15.00; but it is 
worth $3.00 less than our $18.00 
Continental—same attachments, 
and all that, but not quite so 
much money expended in the 
making. 

We'd make our regular Conti- 
nentals better if we knew how, 
even if we had to charge more 
for them ; but they’re as good 
now ascanbe made. Ball bear- 
ings render these machines easy- 
running and most durable ; they 
have every desireable attachment 
and convenience. Every machine 
we sell is guaranteed for five 
years : 

Continental, 3 drawers—$18.00 


Continental, 5 drawers—$20.00 
Continental, drophead—$24.50 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders 
‘* Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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REER’S GARDEN CALENDARS, 


Larger, handsomer and more interesting than ever. eee Ree 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


Profusely illustrated and with beautiful colored covers. 
free by mail if you state name of paper in which you 


We will send you acopy 
saw this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 


By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York k City, 1899. 


Among these ‘Shots at Random ”’ are many that 
attract by their simplicity and poetic sympathy.— Wi/- 
mington Every Evening. 


Disarmament of Nations ; or, 


Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and ey Sts., Philadelphia. 


The British Friend. 


The Montuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
Epwarp TuRNER and EDWARD 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. : 

Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 





736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, *hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
___ PHILADELPHIA, 


TONES oe 


Most popular varieties, postpaid. 
1 oy, placy Semple Asoann, foalonn 
Alyssam, Little Gem. [mixed. 
“ Beautiful _—— Begonias. 
“ Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 
- Umbrella Plant. 
“ Oarnation Marguerite. 
“ Double Chinese Pink. 
Heliotrope, mixed. 
“ Forget-me-not Victoria. 
“ California Golden Bells. 
“ Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
< ee Dremmonde. 
- ‘0 ew irley. 
” Sunshine P Pansy. 
“ California Sweet Peas. 
“ Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
*“ Giant Verbena, mix 
“ Diamond Flower. 
mn Weeping Palm. 
orning Glory . 
a quand new 
Canna Lilies, 
Scarlet King" “Scarlet King” and Variegated ; 
Canna Lily. ioe Swberens; a3 Hybrid ladi- 
us ;2 Butterfly panish I ris; 
2 Tuberous clmb"e : Wistaria: 10 Mioveiym'x'd Oxalis, 
NEW erat AL GUIDE-1 saaeh 
E with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co. Box z, West Grove, Pa, 
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A HOUSE OF COMMONS RETORT. 


THE new leader of the united Irish 
party in the English House of Commons, 
W. E. Redmond, is not without a certain 
Celtic readiness, if one may judge by 
an incident in a recent debate. W. E. 
Goschen, one of the members of the 
Government, was speaking to a House 
evidently weary of hearing him. Hesaid: 

‘*IT must ask honorable members to 
contain their indignation until I have 
done.”’ 

Mr. W. Redmond—‘‘Try to 
sense.’’ (Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw.’’) 

The Speaker—‘‘I must ask the honor- 
able member to withdraw that expression.”’ 

Mr. W. Redmond—‘‘In deference to 
your request, sir, I will withdraw. I may 
say I withdraw that expression ; | will not 
ask him to speak sense.’’ (Cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’) 


talk 


A GOVERNMENT report, popular belief 
to the contrary, says that bachelors out- 
number the spinsters by a large majority, 
there being 7,427,767 bachelors to 3,224,- 
494 spinsters. 


HE 
T BLICKENSDERFER 
icata | bere-WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 








Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 





Have You Heard 


that there is a well-tried and scientific treatment 
for the cure of all chronic diseases by the 


INHALATION OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN? 

Its wonderful effect upon 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEBILITY 


is well known to thousands who have been bene- 
fitted after years’ suffering and disappointment. 

To all those who have tried different remedies 
without success, and have become discouraged, 
our Compound Oxygen Treatment comes, bring- 
ing hope and encouragement. It has restored 
many chronic sufferers. 


WHY NOT: YOU? 


Write for book at once, free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


SS Ey 
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Wout 3 you rather buy 


lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our “‘Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“|S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 










Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
OF PHILADELPHIA . 


Se Booksellers, Stationers, @ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 

; Engravers, and Printers, . 
Artists’ Materials, ¥ 
: Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
4 Everything relating to the Kinder- ¥ 
/ . garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 








| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
| and Embalmer, 

1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPIT AL (paid in), 

URPLU —* 
UNDIVIDED SN osc aes 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
mage and Approved Collateral 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


josErs - RHOADS, President. 
JOHN LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBE RT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7i#/e and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Evwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Botton WINPENNY, 

Fiiwoop Becker 

Epwin S.Drxon, 

1 Warren G. Grirritn, 

THomas R. Git, Samvue Bancrort, Jr., 

Cuas. S. Hixcuman, Epvwarp G. McCo tun, 
Avrrep |. Putvuips. 


INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6. INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. JANNEY, 
S. Davis Pace, 
jem R. Ruoaps, 


oun F. Lewrs, 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 
SIDNEY E. ee, ist Vice-Prest., 
40 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, teres N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester Pa. 





- MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN 
DAIRIES. ing families. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Special attention given to serv- 
Office 603 North 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 


‘ Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company « of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASAS.W ING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, ]. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


; . E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 
Because of the low rates 
| OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 


desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
| for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
| H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 

| tained. For information address, 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 

Provident Building, Philad’s, Pa. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


‘Real Estate Brokers, 
CEMENT, 


MAJOR’S No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


LEATHER e 
CEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 

« Specialty. 


BALLASTED. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


its. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


AND 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
(enent 


Remember 
AJOR'S 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 





NO SMOKE, 


Interest allowed on 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Reading Route .to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAM® 


KIN, WILLIAMSPOR jfaria P Blackburn 


IN INTERIOR PENN. 1208 a Heacock, 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


CLEANLINESS | 


SAFETY AND | 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


° - , } 
Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 


LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to oi 
and to the advertisers. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





